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INTRODUCTION. 


The following lectures were, with the exception of some 
slight additions since made to them, originally delivered to 
the Gentlemen Cadets of the Eoyal Military College, Sand- 
hurst ; ,and were written with the object of endeavouring to 
illustrate the broader principles which govern the movements 
of armies by the close consideration of some British cam- 
paigns : campaigns which, it is believed, form for English 
students the best introduction to the study of military history* 
A request for their publication constitutes the giound for 
their appearance in this form. 

In compiling them it was the writer’s aim, — 

1st. To give an outline of the principal events of the 
Peninsula war, in which the British army took part, 
from the time of the first landing of that army upon 
the coast of Portugal, up to the conclusion of p^aec 
— {le. from 1808 to 1814) — an outline, which by 
bringing the chief features of the campaigns pro- 
minently before the mind, may be of assistance when 
in the future large and detailed accounts (such as 
that of Napier, or those given in the memoirs of the 
various French marshals) of this great war maj^. read. 
2nd. To endeavour to make it clear, by fully commenting^ 
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upon tlie Tarious movemeiitSj that for a soldier to read 
inilitaiy history with henefitj it is not sufficient to 
simply pemse it as a talej and follow the story upon 
any ordinary atlas ; hut that the topography of the 
Theatre of War must he carefully studied upon the 
best procurable maps ; that the reasons for every 
movement undertaken, for every plan followed, must 
be thought over, examined, and weighed; and the 
causes of success or failure in the execution of the 
steps and plans fully considered, ^ 

In the despatches and correspondence of the various 
leaders on both sides, and in standard military his- 
tories, full information upon which each individual 
can base as sound a judgment as his own intellect 
will allow him, is usually to be found, and they 
should be read with the object of forming such a 
judgment — a very different one from what is usually 
implied by mere criticism.” 

3rd. To explain, wherever the campaigns illustrate them, 
some of the ordinary technical terms and chief rules 
^ or maxims of the Art of War, but clothing these 
latter in as simple language as possible. 

Any short outline of the main British operations in this 
war as a whole, combined -^ith military comments, hardly 
exists. In the larger histories they are necessarily so mixed 
up with minor movements or with unimportant Spanish ones, 
that student, unless a very earnest one, often puts them 
aside wearied, and in the shorter and more popular accounts 
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^ INTBODUC’ftOJT, 

the art of handlmg^ to the details 

of battles are not given, the ohject Tvith which they were 
foughtj and their result upon the campaign, being alone 
entered into. 

When originally delivered, the lectures had been preceded 
by a few preliminary ones upon the organization of modern 
armies into brigades, divisions, corps d’arm^e, &c., the method 
and .diflSculty of supplying and moving troops, and the 
reasons why the preservation of bases ” and the roads 
leading from them was a matter so important to an army ; 
and though it is not necessary to give these here, it is 
convenient to insert the few following introductory pages, 
as they explain some points, and simple technical expressions, 
treated in the lectures as understood:-™ 




LARGE ARMIES NOW USED IN WAR. IMPORTANCE OP 
KEEPING THEM ASSEMBLED. NECESSITY OP DEPOTS AND 
MAGAZINES— OP GOOD ROADS — OP GUARDING THOSE ROADS. 


The simple fact that of two armies equally matched in 
every respect but that of numbers, the larger has clearly the 
advantage, naturally causes nations, when about to go to 
war, to raise as many soldiers as their resources* will 
admit of ; and in modern times powerful and wealthy nations 
have brought into the field enormous masses of men. But 
it is not sufficient to merely possess a large army ; unless it 
can be kept assembled^ and, when assembled, can be rapidly 
set in motion, and completely controlled, it is comparatively 
useless for warlike purposes. . J 

The power of immediate motion, at the will of the com- 
mander, is an essential to an army, for, if there be two 


* In the compilation of these, Hamley’s Operations of War” has 
consulted. 



been freely^ 
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contending forces, one of wliicli can be moved upon an 
instant’s notice, while the other cannot stir without mucli 

• IT' 

preparation, the former can evidently out-manoeuvre the latter 
and place it at a disadvantage. 

• "'Thus any cause which interfei^s with the power of 
motion (or mobility ”) of an army, is vitally detrimental to 
the army, and must be guarded against. Now such a cause 
would be the absolute dependence for food upon the imme- 
diate country in which the troops might happen to be 
placed. It can be easily seen that the resources of any^small 
district, in which, for purposes of war, a force of 50,000 or per- 
haps 100,000 men may be concentrated, must be often totally 
inadequate to supply, for any time, the required amount of 
sustenance. This will frequently be the case in a fertile and 
friendly district ; in a barren or a hostile one, in which the 
crops have been destroyed or removed, it will certainly be so. 
An army thus dependent must either starve or disperse in 
search of food. 

If it be thus dispersed its power of instant motion is 
gone. It must be collected together again before it can stir 
r as compact body ,• and if it has been dispersed in the 
neighbourhood of a well-organized enemy who can move in 
masses, its scattered portions are in danger of being beaten 
while isolated. For these reasons it is essential that the men 
of an army should not be left dependent for food upon the 
particular district or country wherein they are waging war. 
The nation which sends them out to fight her battles, must 
^ herself forward it to them. The commander of the army 
will, of course, economise his resources by procuring food 
when practicable from his immediate neighbourhood ; but he 
should have some more certain source of supply to fall back 
^upon, if that fails. 

These remarks, as to the necessity of sending forth food 
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for men, apply with almost eq[ual force to that of sending 
forage for horses and baggage animals. If they are not 
constantly fed the cavalry must cease^o exist, and the guns 
and baggage could not be moved. An army too must be at 
all times ready to fight as well as move. Directly it runs 
short of ammunition it becomes paralysed, and all power has 
gone from it. A constant stream of recruits also must be 
always on the road to join it, to supply the gaps in the ranks 
caused by battle and sickness. On account of considerations 
such as these, directly an army takes the field one of the 
first prbceedings is to establish 


De^dts and Magazines 

in which, subsequently, recruits on the way to it may find 
shelter, and stores of all kinds be accumulated and preserved. 

These must be safe from the attack of the enemy, by 
natural position, if possible; but when that is impossible, must 
be fortified. They should, in fact, form a secure starting point 
for the army, and must, for the sake of convenience, be as 
near as security will allow to the country in which the army 
is about- to operate — L c., to what is called technically#the * 
^ Theatre of War.” 

These places from which an army draws its resources, 
and from which it advances *to make war, are called the 
Sase” of that army — ^because they ike foundation upon 

which it stands. 

After the army begins to move, and as it advance| further 
and further from these original depots and magazines, sup- 
plies must be brought nearer to it, and therefore other maga- 
zines closer in rear are formed, and thus, as an army keeps 
advancing, its supplies always follow it at a convenient 


distance. To keep up such a stream of supplies, however, • . 
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tlie ino 3 t favoiiraVie^circumstanceSj be placed in a very dan- 
gBiom positiony and run tlie risk of losing a quantity of 
valuable stores. 

Therefore, in war, an army — ^both ^hile marching and 
fighting — endeavours to guard its communications with its 
magazines or base ; and when it sees an opportunity^ will try td 
threaten those of the enemy. 

Before closing this subject, it may be well to say that the 
above are only simple rules of war laid down by all the great 
captains of modern times ; and that though armies have occa- 
sionally marched to victory in spite of bad roads ; and, when 
cut ofi" :5on:^ their supplies, have defeated the enemy in battle, 
and won campaigns ; that this merely proves what English 
> soldiers do not require to be reminded of, viz., that pluck and 

energy will conquer very great difiiculties. It does not 
excuse the placing an army, through ignorance, where the 
chances are against it. 


Every general,” said Napoleon, whodoses his line of 
communication, is, according to the laws of war, worthy of 
^ death.” — Maximes de Guerre de Napoleon, 



ERRATA. 


Page 132, line 4, for “ present ” read “ fexu-si.” 

„ 172, line 2, for “ aa ” read “ tlms.” 

„ 172, line 14, erase the Avords “ in order to aA-okl such 
dispersion.” 

„ 203, line 4, after the words “Gave do Pau," insert 

r “ behind which Soult was diAuvn up.” 


LECTURE 1. 


ORTC-IN OF THE PENINSULA WAR. 

In til 6 year 1807j the power of Napoleon I.j 
Emperor of the Frenchj was at its height. In a 
series of successful campaigns he had gained brilliant 
victories over Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and the 
whole continent of Europe stood in terror of his 
military genius, and of the immense armies which 
he led. 

At this time England was the only powerful enemy 
actively opposed to him. Her navy”, under Nelson, 
had two j’ears previously almost completely destroyed 
the French fleet at Trafalgar; ^nd Napoleon, without 
a fleet, being powerless to invade the country, had 
formed the design of subjugating it by ruining its 
commerce. To this end he bound the nations of the 
continent, upon pain of his serious displeasure, to 
close their ports against British vessels, and pro-. 
Jiibited all dbmiiierce and communication with Eng- 
land.^ The European powers stood in too great 


Power of 
Napoleon. 


Hi.q hos- 
tility 
towards 
Enj^liind, 


* Berlin Decree, November 21st, 
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fear of Napoleon to openly oppose liis wishes; but 
• Portugal— a kingdom well inclined towards England, 

and which cafried on with her a very proHtable 
trade— did not discontinue her . intercourse with 
DistrSstof sufficient promptitude to satisfy the French Em- 


Spain and 
Portugal. 


About the same time also, from good information 
afforded to him, Napoleon began to suspect that Spain, 
though an ally of France, was not a sincere and true 
one. Tow^ards these two eoimtries then— forming 
together what is termed the Spanish Penins'ala,— 
he felt much ill-will, and their suspected hostility 
Uneasiness towarcls liimself began, for a military reason, to 

poSiue®^ i-ender him uneasy. 

referring to an atlas, it can be seen that the 
Spanish Peninsula joins on to France. The French 
Emperor therefore considered, that if, when engaged 
in some war to the eastward of France, Spain and 
Portugal were to side against him, and to unite with 
his great enemy England, he might be placed in an 
embarrassing position. Having comparatively no 
navy, he could not attempt to prevent a British 
army from being landed upon any part of Portugal 
or Spain, and this army, once landed, could unite 
with Spanish and Portuguese troops, and marching 
in comhination with them, attack France ftom the 
south. 

Determines '' These considerations, joined to the ambition of his 
hiSrof nature, determmed Napoleon to attempt the possession 
Peninsula ; and to gain his object he entered 
upon a coiu'se of treacher-y wdiich circumstances 
peculiarly favoured. Spain was at the time governed 
by Charles IV., an old and weak-minded king, the 


Determines 


the Penin-* 
snia. 




tool of an unscrupulous minister named Godoy, and 
upon openly bad terms TOtli bis own son, Ferdinand * 
VII., and the country was much distradted by the quar- 
rels continually going on between the party of the King 
and Godoy, and the party of Ferdinand. Having sue- * 
ceeded in bribing GdSoy, Napoleon, through his 
influence, persuaded the king to enter upon a secret 
treaty with him.* By this treaty, which was one 
of the blackest treachery towards Portugal (and for 
being parties to which the King and Godoy fully 
desert-ed their subsequent punishment), a French army 
was to be permitted to enter Spain 5 Spanish troops 
were to join it, and the combined armies were to seize 
upon Portugal, it being a condition that that kingdom 
should be subsequently partitioned between Spain and 
Fiance, and that Godoy should have a principality in 
it. A pretext for an advance into Portugal had next Prete.ttfor 
to be found, and was found as follows. Napoleon 
demanded from her (as proofs of her fi'iendship), a Portugal, 
declaration of war against England, the confiscation 
of all British merchandise, and the arrest of British 
subjects. Portugal, through fear, did not positively * 
refuse these proofs, but she allowed herself to venture 
a remonstrance, and upon this simple remonstrance 
a French army was at once moved forward. The 
general who led it (Junot) was instructed to say that 
he came in no hostile spirit towards the Portuguese 
themselves, but was merely determined to carry out Occupation 
Napoleon’s orders that the British should be at once 
excluded f>om the country. Uncertain as to the 
real intentions of Napoleon, and dreading his power, 


Treaty of Fontainbleaii, Oct. 27th, 1807. 
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Portugal made no resistance, and the French quietly 
" occupied Lisbon. The Spaniards soon entered and 
took possession of other parts of the countrr , and 
then the Portuguese army was partly disbanded and 
" partly sent to France, and the subjugation of Portugal 
became complete. 

But the turn of Spain was only deferred. Napo- 
leon having got one army into the Peninsula, obtained 
permission, upon the ground (which appeared natural 
enough) of supporting it, to move up another to the 
Spanish frontier at Bayonne. 

Pretext for The quarrels at the court ot Spain, between Charles 
and his son, and some tumults at ^ladrid, soon 
afforded him an excuse for interfering as a friend 
to restore tranquillity, and for bringing this second 
army into Spain) and the weak-minded king was 
persuaded at his suggestion to send the flower ot 
the Spanish army out of the country upon a distant 
expedition. Madrid being thus peaceably occupied, 
more soldiers were poured in from France ; the great 
^ frontier fortresses of St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, Barce- 

Ocnipatior. loiia, and Figueras, were quietly and skilfully sur- 
of Spain. pj.jgQq_ Juuot, who had received secret orders, dis- 
armed by a strategem tlrat part of the Spanish Army 
in Portugal, and thus Spain lay at the mercy of 
Napoleon. 

He now threw off all disguise, compelled the ror al 
^ family to abdicate, and placed his brother Joseph 

upon the Spanish throne. In this way did the 
capital cities of both Spain and Portugal, and the 
principal strongholds of the whole Peninsula, fall 
without the slightest struggle, and without the 
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exchange of one single sliof, into the hands of 

France, 

The people of the conquered kingdoms, at first Xnsun-ee- 
stupefied, soon turned furiously upon the French. 

or 1 • . peoplj^, and 

iDloocly insurrections ^roke out^ and an appeal for to 
assistance was made to England. Slie, at that time 
ever ready to resist Napoleon, freely granted it j large 
supplies of arms and money were at once forwarded, 
and it was determined to send a British army into 
the Peninsula. 

SELECTION OF A STAETINU POINT. 

The events which we have narrated above, were 
extended over several months, and it was not until 
July, 1808, that the army set sail for the Peninsula. Enc^iish 
In the first instance, the government directed it upon 
Lisbon and Cadiz. The question now arises of lohy and Ca^iz. 
were these points, in preference to the many others 
upon the coasts of Spain or Portugal, selected as 
those to be first occupied?” To answer this question 
demands a knowledge, 1st. — of the general military 
stiengtli of the contending powers, and particularly 
of the positions held at this time, f.e., at the time 
of the sailing of the army, m the Peninsula by the 
French. 2nd. — of the geographical cliaracter’of the 
country upon which the operations were about to be 
conducted. 


MILITARY STRENGTH, ETC., OF THE CONTENDING 
POWERS. 

England had not at this period more than about Military 
80,000 men disposable for a war in Europe, and 
these 30,000, collected from various quarters, were 





Of Spain. 


Of Portu- 
gal. 


destined for the Peninsula. The rest of her forces 
were absorbed in the defence of the coloiiieSj or con- 
sisted of militia and volunteers. 

Spainy as we have seen above, had had her regular 
army, to a great extent, weakened by the prompt 
action of Napoleon. At the time of the outbreak 
she had not more than some 70,000 troops in the 
country ; and these were but indifferently officered, 
and badly organized. The people, however, were 
animated by a bitterly hostile spirit against ^ their 
invaders, and were soon armed in great numbers, and 
enrolled into partially drilled bodies. 

Portugal lieidi no army -worth speaking of ; but the 
spirit of the nation was good ; the local militia soon 
made excellent soldiers, and we may mention here, that 
as the war continued, the Portuguese levies, trained 
and led by English officers, fought side by side with 
the troops of Great Britain, and rendered them a most 
efficient assistance throughout tlie operations. 

FQ'anoe might have been termed a nation of soldiers. 
For many years she had been incessantly at ivar, and 
her armies were not only composed, in large part, 
of experienced and well-tried troops, but they were 
strong in the confidence produced by almost constant 
victory, and in the leadership of renowned generals. 
The military resources of the nation “were enormous. 
Napoleon had at his disposal about 600,000 men, and 
of these he had before long despatched some 80,000 
Position of into Spain. This force had been passed across the 
Spanish frontier by both Bayonne and ikirpignan ; 
but the bulk of it had entered by Bayonne, occupied 
upon ;-the ;high' road' to' Madrid, ■■ 
the Frencli frontier, and ilaclrid 
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itself. From these positions it had advanced in several 
directions to crush the Spanish iiisurgentSj now be- 
coming ninnerons, and oneFrencli corps was marching 
in the direction of Cadiz — a point to be noticed, as its 
subsequent fate materially influenced the disposition ^ 
of the British army. The invaders, though success- 
fully resisted in some of the cities (such as Saragossa 
and Valencia), had in general routed and subdued the 
insurgents, and Napoleon, considering all dangerous 
resistance quelled, had left for Paris. In Portugal 
Junot, whose army was some 25,000 strong, had for a 
time been hard pressed to put down the insurrection, 
and after some bloody successes against the people, 
marked by a pitiless cruelty, he had yielded up parts 
of the country, but still retained possession, in force, 
of Lisbon, and of the fortresses of Elvas, Almeida, 
and PenicliA 

Such was the situation of affairs about the time of 
the sailing of the British troops. 

MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PENINSULA. 

We now pass to a consideration of the geogra- importance 
phical character of the Peninsula. The natural 
features of the earth exeiscise a most important 
influence upon the operations of armies. Theyo/a^^^ 
generally decide the nature and design of a cam- 
paign, for it can be readily seen that the existence 
and direction of mountain ranges and of rivers, or 
of impassable ox even difficult ground, must fre- 
quently control the movements that can be made by 
the troops— they give ill fact, ill a military sense, 
strength or weakness to a country. Artificial 
features enhance or lessen tlie importance of the ^ 



natural ones, and, tlierefove, while speaking ot tlie=e 
r latter, we must consider also tlie constructions— sucli 
as roads, bridg'os, and fortresses— wliicli have been 
built either to overcome or to strengthen them. 

^ -Before entering upon the study of any campaign, the 
country in which it was fougiit should be made the 
subject of careful consideration ; and not only the 
general situation of its features (both natural and 
artificial), but also the details of their character, be 
understood and mastered. The roads being good or 
bad, the rivers fordable or unfordable, navigable or 
the reverse, are points of the greatest moment in 
war, and these details, as well as many^ others of a 
like nature, and of sunilarly great value, should all 
be studied. Information upon military particulars of 
this description concerning a country, is comprised 
under what is termed its “Military Geography,” or 
what is perhaps a more correct term (as details arti- 
ficial as well as nateal are considered), its “ Military 
Topography.”* 

General A glance at Map I. will show at once that the 
''desc’iptiw Peninsula is both intersected by numerous mountain 
Peninsula, ranges, and traversed by very many rivers. It is 
described generally by iiavallee, the great military 
geographer, as being “ a chaos of mountains and deep 
defiles, where 300 men might stop an army— of bare 
plains — of ravines impenetrable in winter on account 
r of their waters, and in summer on account of then- 

steepness— of rivers having dangerous, fords and not 
many bridges— of isolated towns sunounde^d by walls 
— and of few roads.” 

* Geograpliy means, strictly speaking, a description of the mere natural 
earth. Topography a general description of places, 
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The configuration of the surface of the Peninsula Configura- 
is most peculiar. The country rises up at all points 
from the coast towards the centrcj %nd the central 
portion of it consists of a large and comparatively 
flat plateau, of which the height is many feet above ® 
the level of the sea. *It is often of importance to 
understand the relative elevations of the portions of 
a country’s service, and to be able to do this, one of 
the first things to notice is the course of the great 
rivers. Water must, as we know, flow downwards; 
if, therefore, we trace these rivers and some of the 
streams flowing into them to their various sources, 
note the spots at which they rise, and then in our 
minds join these spots with an imaginary line, it is 
evident that the ground over %vhich this line would 
pass must be comparatively very elevated. Such a 
line, from which the waters or flow downwards, The line 
is called the line of water-parting^^ (and often the 
water-shed ” of a country. We can trace it in the 

^ shfidV 

Peninsula, from Cape Tarifa in the south, running 
eastwards along the Alpujarras, and then turning to 
the north, and following the crest-line of the Iberian * 
mountains until it meets the great chain of the 
Pyrenees. This latter chain«completely traverses the 
Peninsula from west to east, and its slopes form a 
high wall from which the country descends abruptly 
towards the north, in the direction of the sea, or 
of France. In the south of Spain, the Alpujarras 
form a similar wall, elevated high above the Mediter- 
ranean, and from which the country slopes steeply 
towards the south — the sea-coast. The Iberian 
mountains connect the Pyrenees in the north with 
the Alpujarras in the south, and are composed of 
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numerous ridges (or sierras), wincli bear difterent 

* names, such as the Sierras Alcaraz, C!iion<^a, ITrbion 
Eeynosa, &c, *These descend mith some steepness 
towards the east, *.e., towards the river Ebro and 

* the Mediterranean; but on the west incline very 

gradually towards the Atlantic. It is because this 
western slope comprises the central portion of the 
Peninsula, and is at first so very gradual, that the 
middle of the country has the plateau-like character 
above alluded to. , 

Pyramidal The whole Country may in fact be compared in 
comtiy.** shape to a gigantic pyramid, half-way severed, and 
of which the summit (or the central table-land) rises 

on an average to from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
the sea. 


Barreniiess 
of central 
portion. 


CLIMATE, EESOUECES, ETC, 

It results from this peculiar formation that we find 
in the Peninsula great varieties of climate, and that 
an aimj operating in that country is exposed to 
frequent changes of temperature, and to the extremes 
of lieat and cold. There are also great differences in 
the products of the soil. The elevated central por- 
tion, especially around Madrid, consists of barren and 
wind-swept plains, without water, and crowned by 
jagged ridges or sierras. 

The provinces between this portion and the sur- 
rounding coast, have a more productive soil. In the 
Castiles, and the south of Leon, wheat and barley 
grow freely^ and in Estreinadiixa there are’ extensive 
tracts of pasture land Avhere large flocks of sheep arc 
reared. 

The southern and eastern provinces of Spain (such 
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as Andalusia and Valencia), wliicli border upon the 
sea, are however the rich districts of the Peninsula. 
Hei’e the soil heated by an almost tropical sun, and 
tanned by the breesses from the ocean, produces in 
abundance almost ever^ kind of fruit and of grain, 
and, where irrigated, forms excellent pasture land. 

In Portugal, com is gi-own on the table lands, 
especially in the Alemtejo, and the northern pro- 
vinces ; but though the soil of this kingdom is in 
part^ fertile, there is comparatively but little culti- 
vation. 

In fact, the Peninsula is by nature a fairly fertile 
country, but its inhabitants are indolent and averse 
to labour, and many of its provinces were, at the • 
time of which we write, but thinly populated. 

It was a country, therefore, in which the cer- 
tainty of obtaining provisions readily and at any 
point, could not be counted upon,' and it has been 
said with some exaggeration, with reference to 
this and to the difficult nature of the ground, that 
“ a small army must be defeated in it and a large 
one starve.” 

Regarding the description of carriage which could 1 
be procured by an army in it, animals and waggons ^ 
for transport were most difficult to obtain in any 
quarter. Mules and bullocks were used almost 
entirely for drawing the carts of the country, and 
horses were indiffierent and scarce. 
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i^rOUNTAINS. 


Traversing the slope which descends w^estward Mountain 
from the crest line of the Iherian mountains, andt^Wof 
wliich includes the central plateau, are three great 

^ plateau. 
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chains ; these are named diftereiitlj at various points 
of their course, hut it is sufficient to temi them here, 
the Sierra Morena, the Mountains of Toledo, and the 
Sierra Guadarama. 

Four^eat Together with the Pyrenees in the north, and the 
Alpujarras in the south, they divide this slope into 
four distinct hasins, down which four of the principal 
rivers of the Peninsula flow towards the sea ; these 
Direction hasins are those of the Guadalquiver, the Guadiana, 
rmevlt the Tagus, and the Duero. 

these cliains The seneral course and nature of these mountain 
to notice, cliaiiis slioiild be especially iioticedj for tliey lorm 
great barriers, completely separating these river basins 
one from the other, and their existence is a very 
peculiar feature of the country. 

The Alpiyarms . — A short and very high cluiin. 
Its summits are covered witli perpetual snow, and to 
the north it throws out many spurs, through which 
the Guadalquiver must force its way. 

The Sierra Morena^ springing directly from the 
r Iberian mountains, and terminating at the mouth of 

the Guadiana. Its northern slopes, at the com- 
mencement, mingle with the central plateau ; but the 
southern are rugged andf precipitous. 

Commimi- The Mountains of roMo.— This chain blends at 
Swecn ^''Iniost imperceptibly with the central plateau, 

basins of gQ basins of the Tagus and Guadiana, arcv 

Tagus and ^ , v 

"Guadiana, only Separated at their heads by a few insensible 

eas3f at their ! , ,, . . ^ _ 

heacis. eminences ; and thus communication troiii one basin 
to the other, near the sources of these rivers, is easy. 
As the range approaches the Portuguese frontier, it 
takes the name of the Sierra San Mahmed, and runs 
close to the river Guadiana. Thence it turns towards 
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the south, under the names of the Sierra Estremos 
and Sierra Monchique, throwing off branches to the • 
east, which impede the course of thC'Guadiana, and 
finally terminates at Cape St. Vincent, 

The Sierra Guadarama . — This chains springs from 
the Iberian mountains, "under the name of the Somo 
SieiTa ; and is, at its commencement, where the high 
roads from Burgos to Madrid pass over it, lofty and 
precipitous. It extends in a sinuous line towards Enggedness 
the south-west. Between Madrid and Ciudad- Gaa^ram? 
Rodrigo it throws off branches to the north, which 
lorm lormidable barriers, and is remarkable at the the 
Sierras of Gredos and Gata, for tlie width and steep- 
ness of its slopes to the south. After crossing the 
Portuguese frontier, the chain divides into three main 
brandies. Of these, the principal is the Sierra 
Estrella from which spurs interrupt and bar tlie 
river Tagus, and jut out towards the Coa and 
Agueda, and which extends (after assuming the name 
of the Sierra Cintra) to beyond Lisbon. 

The Pyrenees . — That portion of this great mountain 
range which runs westward from the Sierra Eeynosa ' 
to Cape Finisterre is very wild and difficult in 
character, and to the north of Portugal throws off Mountain- 
many branches southward. Notice should be taken ract^Mtlie 
of the series of mountain ridges enclosing the basins 
of the Minho and the Sil, of the long spurs which I'eninsula. 
cross the Portuguese frontier between the rivers 
Sabor, Tua and Tamega, and of the general moun- 
tainous nat&re of the whole of this N.E. corner of the 
Peninsula. 

We have now considered the course and character 
of the mountain ranges and slopes which branch off 



to the icestwayd of the crest line of the Iberian moiiii- 
^ tains. Let ns now timi our attention to those on the 
eastward of thk crest-line. The Iberian mountains 
themselves sloping down on tliis side^ togetiier with 
that portion of the Pyrenees extending to tl;e east of 
the Sierra Reynosa, enclose the basin of the Ebro, a 
Mounteia large and important river. lEany ridges and spurs 
thrown off from both these great chains intersect this 
Ebro. basinj and some reach down and impede the course 
of the riverj rendering its navigation impossible. 
The principal mass of the chain of the Pyrenees is 
steep and rocky, and covered “with snow and ice. 
That portion of it which extends across the con- 
tinent, separating France from Spain, and called the 
continental Pyrenees, is highest about tlie centre of 
its length, and lowest towards the two extremities, 
south of Bayonne and Perpignan. 

Frontier The frontier line between France and Spain, com- 

Imebe- . ^ 

tween incncmg at the mouth of the Bidassoa (near Bayonne^’^, 

general direction along this great mountain 
barrier, until it strikes the Mediterranean at Cape 
„ Creux. It is dotted upon the map. 

EOADS.. 

It can be readily understood, that to carry roads 
oyer such a multitude of steep and formidable moun- 
tain ranges, and over the imiumerable spurs which 
jut out from them, is a matter of some difficult}-. 
Eoads in mountain districts are naturally, as a rule, 
conducted for convenience over the lowest depressions 
of the chains, and the spots where they cross or pass 
are denominated "passes.” These jeasses were com- 
r paratively few in number, and many of them, though 


good in fine weather, hecanie impracticahle during 
the rainy season. We need only notice, at this ^ 
stage, those roads crossing the 1)000(^^17 lines which 
divide France and Portugal from Spain and one or 
two others. ^ 

From France into 8 pmn^ across the Pyrenees, there Two gi-eat 
were hiit two high roads 5 one firom Bayonne, through prancf iSo 
Iran and Vittoria, to Bui'gos, and from thence 
Madrid hy two different routes, viz. — either hy Aranda 
and the Somo Sierra Pass^ or hy Valladolid and the 
Escumal Pass, 

One from Perpignan, by Belgarde, to Barcelona ; 
here the road divided into two branches — one leading 
to the south of Spain through Valencia, the other to 
Madrid, by Lerida and Saragossa. 

There were other roads and paths traversing this 
range, but they were, as a rule, impracticable for 
wheeled transport, and many of them mere footpaths. 

From Portugal into ^ain there were but few roads, Two great 
and Lisbon and Madrid were connected by' but two 
good lines of communication (f.e., good in a military 
sense, which means ayailable for the passage of all ^ 
arms), these were: — 

1st, the road by Elvas, Badajoz and Almaraz ; 

2nd, the road by Coimbra, Viseu, Almeida and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

It can be seen that the ridge of the Sierra Estrella Other roads 
interposed between these two Iiighways. Across it Penbsnla. 
there existed only indifferent roads, one from Abran- 
tes, by Tlnjmar and Espinhal, to Almeida. 

A tolerably good one led from Abrantes, through 
Alcantara and Coria, and thence over the Gata, to 
Ciudad-Rodrigo. ^ 
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ElVEES. 

Great Ws The great rivers of the Peninsula were only na%u- 
gahle for a coiSparatively short distance from their 
mouths ; so that the transport of stores by them for 
many miles into the interior was impossible. It 
should be remarked, that the^ navigable portions of 
the two most important ones — viz , the Tagus and 
the Duero— lie in Portugal. 

Flowing, as these rivers do, between ranges of 
mountains, and winding among their many spurs, 
they are frequently difficult of access, and the great 
roads of the country traverse them at comparatively 
few points. Obstacles such as rocky ledges occur 
often throughout their course, and they are, as a 
rule, dry in summer and rapid and swollen in winter. 
Bridges and fords are found at intervals, but the 
and fords. some exceptions, are of a nature easily 

destroyed, and the latter are frequently available only 
at certain seasons. 

Some of these rivers require more special notice, 
and attention should be paid to those which cross and 
flow near the Portuguese frontier. 

1. Tlte. Guadalquiver.—Eloyimg past Seville, an 
important city, where there was a cannon foundry; 
navigable as far as that point. 

2. The Guadiana . — This river rises among some 
marshes of the central plateau, and passing by Merida 
and Badajoz, flows through Portugal, forming its 
boundary along portions of its course. In Portugal, 
no h-idge exists across it. 

Important 3. The Tagus . — This river, in its upper portion, has 
Urn TagS. a rocky bed and high banks, and at any other time but 
" " during the extreme droughts of summer, is very diffi- 
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cult of passage ; except at that season, from Toledo to 
Almaraz it is almost impassable, but at Almaraz 
and Alcantara there were good bridges. At this last 
point spurs from the north and south encroach upon 
it ; and as it enters the frontier of Portugal it is 
tortuous and full of ra^ds, forming a serious obstacle. 
This is its character as far as Abrantes, where it 
widens out. From this point to Lisbon it values from 
300 yards to five miles in breadth, contracting before 
it enters the sea. 

4c* The, Mondego flows at first among almost in- 
accessible mountains, and emerging into the plains at 
Coimbra, enters the sea at Figueras. 

5. The Duero takes its rise in the Iberian Moun- 
tains, and passes Aranda and Valladolid. As it nears 
the frontier of Portugal it encounters a ridge springing 
from the Pyrenees and turns southwards, forming for 
some distance the boundary between Spain and Por- ' 
tugal. It then crosses the latter country and enters 
the sea near Oporto. Above this place it is more than 
300 yards wide, and in winter is difficult of passage. 

The Minho . — This river traverses a very moun- 
tainous and broken country, and is joined near Orense 
by the Sil, which also forces its way through many 
mountain spurs. After this junction it issues from 
the mountains, and from this point to the sea forms 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal. 

7. The Ehro—&n important river— rises near the 
junction of the Iberian Mountains with the Pyrenees, 
and at firsriflows through a confined and mountainous 
country. It passes by Tudela and Saragossa. 
Below the latter place obstacles impede its course at 
every moment until it empties itself into the sea near 
Tortosa. q 
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We lave given above only tlie principal rivers of 
the Peninsula, but the map will show that as each 
one of these cofjses to the ocean, many minor stmains 
flow into it. Descending from the enclosing monii- 
tains on the right hand and on tlie lett, tlio_\ mingle 
their waters with those of the main river, and aic 
called its “affluents.” To enumerate all these by 
name is unnecessary, but we mention the following as 
they have become familiar in connection with the 
operations wo are about to enter npoin 

Affiiient of the Guacliana, — T-be AILiiertu c-kiiting 
the road from Seville to Badajoz. 

Aflmnts of the Tagus. — The CTuadarainOj entering 

below Toledo. 

The Albercbe, entering above Talavera. 

TTie Zezere, rising in tbe Sierra EstrellUj and ter- 
minating below Abrantes. 

Affiiient of the The Alva entering near 

Aliircella. 

Affluents of ike Duero. — These are important^ and 
are-—* . 

On the 

The Tormesj flowing by Salamanca ; 

The Agueda, flowing Jby Ciiidad-Kodrigo, and close 
to the frontier of Portugal ; 

The Goa, flowing past Almeida. 

On the liightj 

The Pisnerga, flowdng l>y Burgos and Valladolit!^ 
being joined by tlie Carrion between tliese places ; 

The Esla, flowing past Benaventej and joining the 
Diiero below Zamora ; 

The Sabor^ Tua, and Tamega, descending between 
mountain spurs across the frontier of Portugal. 
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HARBOUES. 

These are numerous in the Peninsula, and are many * 
of them good. Beginning at the northern coast, 
near the French frontier, and going round by the 
western and southern coasts, we may draw attention * 
to the following. 

St. Sebastian, Ferrol, Corunna — good ports and 
fortified ; 

Vigo, a small but safe harbour ; 

Oporto, at the mouth of the Diiero, rather a 
dangerous port, by reason of its sandbanks and 
islands ; 

Figueras, at the mouth of the Mondego, a small 
harbour ; 

Lisbon, on the Tagus, a very fine port; it was Port of 
strongly fortified. The city of Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, contained an arsenal and the chief military 
and naval establishments of the kingdom. 

Cadiz, a large port with fortified roadstead, situated of Cadiz, 
upon the island of Leon, and separated from the 
main land by a channel. 

Gibraltar, a large port with an almost impregnable 
fortress, belonging to England. The harbour is not 
a very good one. # 


Carthagena, \ 
Alicante, 
Tarragona, j 
Barcelona, j 


All good ports and more or less 
fortified. 


; • ' . ^ FORTRESSES. ■ 

Fortresses arc usually erected by a nation to defend Fortresses 
what are considered particularly important points of pVninsuia, 
iis territory. We have seen that there were only 

c2 


two great roads leading from France into Spain, 
viz.: — tlrose through Bayonne and Perpiguam "We 
therefore find numerous Spanish fortresses placed to 
guard these roads, or the passes and euuntry near 
them — such as, upon the western road, >St. Bebastiaii 
and Pampeluna — upon the eastern, Figiieras^ Gerona, 
and Barcelona. The city of Burgos, at the junction 
of two roads towards 3Iadrid, was defended hy a 
strong castle. 

Upon the frontier dividing Sjjaiii from Portugal, 
the only two good roads between 3Iadrid and Lisbon 
(via those through Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badajoz), 
were guarded hy important fortresses which watched 
each other upon opposite sides of the boundary line. 
The Portuguese fortress of Almeida was faced by tlic 
Spanish one of Ciudad-Eodrigo, and the Portiiguesc 
fortress of Elvas hy the Spanish one of Badajoz. 

Gibraltar guards for England the passage between 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean Seas. 

REMARKS. 

By reflecting upon what has been said regarding 
the contending nations, noting the strength and 
position of their armies, and studying the details such 
as we have endeavoured to sketch out of the military 
topography of the Peninsula, which thougli dry must 
necessarily be carefully gone into, we can understand 
the motives for certain measures which would not 
otherwise be clear to us, and can weigh their value. 
We can see moreover some strong and weak points in 
the relative position and circumstances of the hostile 
armies, and can appreciate beforehand the difficulties 
against which each w^ould have to contend. 
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1st. The reason for the selection of Lisboa and Reasons for 

Cadiz as the starting points for the British army isL^tonlnd 

made clear, *r Cadiz as 

T ‘in- starting 

It might tor instance appear, at first sight, that it points. 

would have been more advantageous to have directed impossibT- 

the army towards the western or eastern extremity atLldng 

of the Pyrenees, in order that by at once operating 

, ' ^ ® French line 

against tlie roads through Bayonne or Perpignan ^ it commu- 
might intercept the enemy’s line of supplies, and°*’^*'™' 
interpose between his armies and France, but the 
numbers of the French (so superior as ive have seen 
to those of the British) would alone have rendered 
this course impracticable. Great Britain could most 
efficiently aid her Allies by attacking the French at their 
weakest points— viz. : — those at the greatest distance Weak 
from France, and therefore from succour and support. French.^**'* 
On this ground alone, an advance against Juiiot in 
Portugal, and against those French corps the furthest 
detached from their own coimtry was the more 
judicious. 

To carry out such an advance, some spot (or spots) 

^ upon the western coast of the Peniiisula, or upon those Reasons of 
parts of the northern or southern coasts immediately of 
adjoining it, were the most ff«-ourahle in situation, 

Lisbon, therefore, and Cadiz were upon that ground 
clearly suitable. Moreover they were both good har- 
bours, and also in themselves, places of importance. It 
was of the first moment to wrest Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, and containing large military and naval 
establishments, from the French hands, and its capture 
would probably free that kingdom from the enemy. 

It was also of consequence that the French should not 
he permitted to seize Cadiz, and so gain a hold over- 
one of the richest provinces of Spain, viz., Andalusia. 


% 
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The fall of this city would not only Iiavc been a 
^ serious blow to Spaiiij but the English would have 
been deban*ed by it from using the province of Anda- 
liislaj as one from ^YIlich they might themselves 
operate. 

Strongtli of There was also a military reason of the greatest 

orPortugaL weight which made the seizure of Lisbon (as the frst 
stejp towards the fyossesswn of Portugal) desirable, and 
that was the natural strength of the frontier of that 
kingdom towards Spain. Although it involves some 
repetition of wliat we liave already said, we again 
draw especial attention to this. 

Beginning at the south, and following the frontier 
line, -we have first the river Gnadiaiia, without any 
bridges over it, backed l3y the Sierras of Estremos 
and Monchiqiie and covered by the fu’tress of Elvas. 
Then the spurs of the Sierra San ilahmetl and Sierra 
Estrella, which, meeting on the banks of the Tagus, 
scarcely allow a passage for that river, and make of 
it a tortuous and broken stream, itself an additional 
obstacle. Then the Sierra Estrella, and the spurs it 
throws out betw^een the rivers Ooa and Agiieda, 
covered by the fortress of Almeida. Then the 
Duero. Then the meimtaiii range to the norih, with 
the spurs between the Sabor, the Tua, and t!ie 
Tamega; and last of all the river Minlio. Portugal, 
therefore, presented towards Spain a great jmtuval 
barrier, the two main roads across wliich were defended 
by fortresses. This kingdom once gaimnl, the 
British and Portuguese ■would have a strong poslticni, 
from ’which to atiack the enemy in Spam, and one 
from which it would be most difficult to dislodge 
them. It is true that the resources of the country 



were small; but the Euglisb bad the command of tbe 
seUj from wbicb tbey could obtain their supplies, and * 
would possess the naTigable portions both of the 
lagus and the Duero, two of the most important 
of the Peninsula rivers. There was also another 
reason why the possession of Portugal would be of 
value, and that was, that an advance into Spain from 
& westerly direction, i.e., from the direction of Portugal, 
up one of the great river basins, would be easier than 
an advance from any other direction [such as the 
north or south], over the mountain barriers which 
run east and west, and would turn these latter (as 
we will explain further on) into a disadvantage to 
Napoleon. 

2nd, d. he true and serious natm’e of the obstacles Advantages 
which Napoleon by his treacherous conduct had b.rN“t. 
quietly overcome, and some of the peculiar advantages 
of the position he now held, become evident. 

There were but two roads as we have seen, both 
watched by fortresses, upon which supplies for a large 
army could be moved across the great mountain barrier 
of the Pyrenees from France into Spain. He had 
secured these roads and surprised these fortresses ; ' 
lie had also passed the difficirlt range of the Iberian 
mountains, occupied the castle of Burgos, and seized 
Madrid. He had thus established himself in the 
centre of Spain, and could move at pleasure from the 
elevated ground down the basins of the Duero, the 
Tagus, or the Guadiana, in siqiport of the army under 
Junot, which had been already pushed jpast the strong 
fortress-guarded frontier of Portugal. His numbers Could 
also gave him the power of operating along two orseverauf. 
three of the great river basins at once,. thus threaten- 
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ing many points, as well as holding iiiuler subjection 
difterent portions of the Peninsula. 

3rd. Some disaclrantagos of liis position are also 
made clear to ns. 

It should be noticed (1), that the mountain ranges — 
Difficulty of such as the Sierra Guaclarama, the mountains of 
Ms sepa^^^ Toledo, and the Sierra Morena — which separate the 
[n^tliese^^^ basins of the great liverSj were crossed by but few 
basins. roads, and that these led over narrow passes and 
difficult gorges. The French armies, tliongh, they 
could enter these river basins casih' from the central 
plateau, would, as they descended them, become 
separated by difficult mountain chains, so that they 
could not move rapidly to the assistance of one 
another, nor keep up a good cominuiiicatiun. It is 
Advantages easy to See that the existence and direction of these 
vance*from parallel ribs of mountains influenced materitilly the 
the west, position of the French. Napoleon, having secxired 
the possession of them, could it is true use them as 
barriers against an enemy coming from the south, but 
if it became necessary for liim to face an enemy that 
could break out at pleasure from any point in the 
loest^ [for instance, against an enemy holding Por- 
tugal,] they would act^'as inconvenient obstacles to 
his own army, dividing his front, which must be ex- 
tended in these different basins to watcdi that enemy. 
Ofguarding It sliould be noticed (2), that the French line of 
l>y Bayonne w\as a long one, and 
uication. passed over ranges of mountains. It rerjufrel man?/ 
men to guard it against a hostile 2>02nilatiim. Strong 
detachments had to be employed watching it and in 
^ escorting all the supplies, and this also weakened the 

French army. We may mention, that Napoleon made 



use, cliiefij, of the one high road through Bayonne 
for the transport of his troops and materiel throughout 
the \yar. It led more directly than that Iby Perpignan 
to the centre of Spain, and to have protected two long 
roads, separated by the mountain spurs which jut out 
between the Pyrenees and the Ebro (and across which 
there w^as but bad communication), would haA-e been 
Yciy difficult. . 

It should be noticed (3), that from the wild and 
rugged nature of Spain, and the mountain fastnesses 
that are everywhere at hand, that country is especially 
adapted for defence. To seek out and subdue the 
insurgents in their chosen place of refuge was no easy 
task ; and yet Avhilst they retained these, they could 
always make sudden descents upon and harass the 
French, 

We see, therefore, that the French generals, in spite 
of the number of their soldiery, Avere about to contend 
against many disadvantages, and among these Ave 
should also include, in fairness, tlie greater readiness 
with Avhich the bulk of the peasantry Avould naturally 
give information to their enemies Avho Avere coming 
to fight for them in the Peninsula, than to them- 
selves. Less advantage Avas,^as a fact, gained by the 
English in this way during the Avar than could have 
been supposed possible, but still, comparatively 
speaking, they procured better information from the 
peasantry than the French did. 

With regard' to the prospects under Avhich the 
British Avere entering upon the Avar, England had, of 
course, upon lier side as relath'e advantages, all the 
points Avhich avc have above alluded to as 
disadvantageously upon tlie French. Her army aa^rs 
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going to fight in a friendly country difficult for an 
enemy to conquer, whose government and inhabitants 
would, it was expected (an expectation never realised':, 
aid it with ability as well ns zeal. She had monev — 
the sinews of war — and she had also the coiniuand of 
the sea, a point of inestimable value. This undis- 
puted possession of the ocean afforded her a faeilitv 
in forwarding supplies, and gave her also the power 
of distracting the attention of the French by threaten- 
ing descents upon various parts of the coast. 

The principal disadvantage wliich she laboured 
under from the outset, was the numcricfd •weakness of 
her army compared witli that of tlie French. 
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LECTURE IL 


Tufi troops composing ilie British anny rrere col- 
lected from different quarters. One portion, under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (about 9,000), sailed from Cork ,• 
another, under Sir John Moore (about 10,000), from 
Su-eden, u'here it had been previously sent upon an 
expedition to aid the Swedes against Eussia, and 
which had terminated; and a third, under General 
Spencer (about 5,000), from Gibraltar. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley had the chief command at 


the outset, but two senior officers to him (Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple) were ordered at 
the same time to join the army. The troops under 
Wellesley and Moore were directed towards the 
coast of Portugal, and those under Spencer towards 
Cadiz. It happened, however, that the destination 
of Spencer’s force was almost immediately changed, 
for a great Spanish victory — about the solitary one 
of the whole war — was at this time gained in Anda- 
lusia over the French corps which, as rve mentioned 
on page T, was moving upon Cadiz. It was decided 
that the fact of this victory rendered it unnecessary 
to land a force in this quarter. Cadiz and Andalusia 
were, in consequence of the French defeat, saved firom 
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immediate danger; and Wellesley at once ordered 
Spencer to join Mm in Portugal. 

The selection^ of a spot for diseml3arkation had 
next to he considered. 

^ The coast of Portugal is a difficult one upon which 
to effect a landing. Lisbon was, as we kiiowj tlie 
Objective point wliicli it was the main otjed of the expedition 
campaign. ^ Seize, Le. (in technical language), it was the 
objective point'' - of the campaign ; but to attempt to 
attack this city at once, by a descent at the mouth of 
the Tagus, woixld have been hazardous. The heavy 
surf, the forts, and the strength of the French, all 
rendered it luiadvisable. Peniche, a little harbour 
north of it upon the coast, was also commanded by 
French guns; and for these reasons, Figueras, at the 
Choice of a moutli of the Moiidcgo river, ■where a lancling, it was 
discovered, conld be affected without opposition, was 
chosen. 

On the 1st of August, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
began to land his troops; Spencer aiTived a few 
clays subsequently, and without w'aiting for the force 
under Sir John Moore, the army advanced towards 
Lisbon, and entered upon the long series of cam- 
paigns which lasted for ^more than five years in the 
Peninsula. 

CAMPAIGN OF YIMIERO— 1808. 

This campaign w’e shall allude to briefly. 
As the army moved towards Lisbon it came into 
collision for the first time with the enemy, who had 
Combat of drawn up to oppose it, near tlie village of Roliea, on 
lloli 9 a, August. The reason for the French giving 

battle at this point was because a range of heights, 
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crossing the main road to Lishonj offered a strong 
position from which to oppose the British advance. 

Sir Arthiir^^ some sharp fighting on the 17tli, 

drove the French from their position, and as they 

fell back in the direction of Torres Vedras, advanced 

to Viiniero, keeping tcf^vards the sea coast in order to Movement 
, . , n -• ,011 Vimiero. 

open coniinunication with the fleet, and protect the 

landing of reinforcements. On the 20th a brigade 

under Greneral Anstriither (about 4,000) appeared off 

the coast and was safely disembarked, and twelve days’ 

provisions having been collected, orders were given for 

an immediate movement towards Torres Vedras. 

Sir John Moore was at this time close to the month 
of the Mondego, and it was Sir Arthur Wellesley’s Sir Arthur 
plan that he should land there, and moving down plan of 
upon Santareni threaten to cut off the French com- 
mnnication with Elvas, while lie (Sir Arthur) endea- 
voured to reach Lisbon. 

The country intervening between Vimiero and 
Lisbon was most difficult, the only good road between 
these points leading through the pass or defile of 
Torres Vedras. There was, however, a very indif- 
ferent road which turned this pass by the sea coast, 
and Sir Arthur hoped by atj;empting a daring march 
along it (it was not apparently watched) to reach 
Mafra, and interpose his army, by a surprise, between 
Junot and Lisbon. 

This plan of Sir Arthur Wellesley was never 
carried out. Sir Harry Burrard arrived off Vimiero counter- 
in a matt-t)f-war on the night of the”20th, and, with- 
out landing, counter-ordered the movement, directing 
the army to stand fast where it was, until joined by 
Sir John Moore. ^ 
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The French, in the meantime, had determinecl to 
assume the oiFensive, and, on the morning of the 21st, 
appeared opposite to the English position, and rashly 
attacked it mthoiit reconnoitring ; the eftbrts of Jiinot 
being principally directed to force the left of the 
British, and drive them hack upon the sea. 

The result of this battle (in which the Freiicli 
force numbered about 14,000, the British about 
18,000) -was a complete victory for the British 
(who were commanded during the fight by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley) ; and at tlie close of the clay 
the British right held the Torres Tedras road, 
while the bulk of the French had been driven soine 
distance to the east of it. Sir Arthur now srrongly 
Sujvgestioiis Sir Harry Burrard, who had landed before the 

end of the action, to follow up the victory, by 
making a rapid inarch upon Torres Yedras with a 
portion of his force, in order to gain that pass before 
the French, while the remainder of the troops closely 
pursued the enemy, driving him over the mountains to 
the east. Sir Harry, however, considered that a small 
portion only of the French army had been engaged, 
and was against further pursuit, judging that it would 
be more judicious to waif for Sir John Moore. The 
following morning Sir Hew Dalrymple joined, and 
took the command out of the hands of Sir Harry 
Sir Hew Buirard ; and thus the command of the army -was 
changed three times in as many days, and in the 
command, immediate presence of the enemy. There Avas now 
some doubt as to Avhether to move forward or not, 
Junotne- J^uot, Avilo ill consecjiieiicc of 

goemtes for the inaction of Sir Harry Burrard had been allowed 
- to make good his retreat by Torres Vedras upon 


for the 
pursuit 
urged by 
Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 


_^Sir Hariy 
" Burrard 
dissents. 
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Lisbon, sent aa emissary to tbe Britisb camp to 
negociate for terms. This step was taken by. him • 
in consequenee of the difficulty he eSperienced in 
keeping down the population of Lisbon, tlie fear he 
stood in of a forced retreat through the hostile • 
country of Spain, and '’the probability of such a 
retreat being rendered eventually inevitable by the 
arrival of Sir John Moore and a rising of the 
Portuguese. 

After a short negociation, a convention was agreed Convention 
to, by wliicli the Frencli army consented to evacuate agreed 
Portiigcd (giving up Lishon^ Elvas^ Almeida.^ cmd all ^ 
the fortresses) ^ provided tlieg were sent lack with their 
artillery and arms to France* 


REMARKS. 

The A'reat importance of the defile of TorresYedras Importance 

. ^ ^ IT . 1 • 1 defile 

ill this campaign, and the way in which the existence of Torres 
of the mountain ranges necessarily affected the qnes- 
tion of what operations were possible or ctherwisCj 
are matters strikingly prominent. 

We may now mention that as the term ^^strategy^^ 

{see introduction) means the art of mowing troops 
advantageously when not actxjally fighting with an 
enemy ; and tactics ” the art of moving them when 
in battle,'^ so any point not actually on a field of Definition 

of strOi* 

battle, the occupation of -which in Avar Avould confer tegical 
any adA^antage of position, is called a strategicaU^^^^^^' 
poind '^ ; if the degree of advantage is important it is 
called an important strategical point'^^] and if it is 


* The two words are derived from the Greek: Strategy from “Stra- 
tegos ” a general; Tactics from Taxis^” an order of battle. 
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so great as to render it likely that it will be decisive 
in cbaracterj it is termed a deciswe si?r(tegical point, 
Points actinlly forming part of a field of batlicj and 
wliicb confer some advantage on tliose holding thein^ 
are termed — not strategical — but tactical points/’ 

or important tactical points/’ or decisive tactical 
points/’ as the case may be. 

The defile of Torres Yedras may be justly termed 
to have been an important strategical point in this 
campaign. To reach Lisbon from Yimiero troops 
must have turned this defilCj which would have been 
difficult ; or forced it, which if it were stoutly held by 
the enemy would have entailed a severe loss of life. 
Remark as To get through Or past the defile was the great 
Welioi^/s difficulty. The facts subsequently made known, prove 
pSsuraftL Arthur’s advice to Sir Harry Burrard 

Vimiero. for ail immediate advance after Yimiero to Torres 
Yedras been followed, the defile might have been 
seized and passed and Junot cut off from Lisbon, 

Sir Artliur, with the correctness of judgment 
which was bis peculiar characteristic, had formed a 
more true idea of the situation and circumstances of 
the French, and of what it was possible for the 
British by a prompt g,nd resolute stroke to achieve, 
than his superior had ; hut at the same time the un- 
willingness of Sir Harry Burrard to risk an advance, 
believing as he did that the French were stronger 
than they were, and knowing that after a few days 
Sir John Moore would arrive and strengthen him, can 
he readily understood. He had at the time (being 
Commander-in-Chief) greater responsibility than Sir 
Arthur, and few men have possessed the latter’s 
talent. 
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With regard to tire plan of action proposed just Description 
before the battle of V inriero by Sir A.rthur "Wellesleyj campaigni 
viz., that Moore should move down by Santarem, 
while he himself moved by the sea coast, and by Sir A. 
endeavoured to pass Junot by surprise, it can be 
seen that even in case #uch a surprise could not Discussion 
have been carried outj still that the direction of 
Moore’s march would have been calculated to aid 
in the design of reaching Lisbon. The difficult 
mountain chain running up from Torres Vedras 
towards^ the north and throwing out spurs towards 
the sea and the river Tagus, and which intervenes 
between the roads leading from Vimiero and San- 
tarein respectively towards Lisbon, would have made 
it almost impossible for Junot if he moved to attack 
Moore’s force, to have got back in time to oppose 
Sir Arthur’s efforts to force his way towards Lisbon. 

The presence of Moore was also likely to draw 
away Junot from the Torres Vedras defile, or to 
cause him to hold it in weaker force. 

However, on the other hand, the long mountain 
chain running up from Torres Vedras northwards, — 
communication across which was difficult, — would 
have divided the two forces one from the other. 

The army would then have been advancing by 
whsit CBlhi Sb double Ime of o^eratio7i$,^^ 

In war, so long as the various columns composing Definition 

^ ^ , _ _ . . T 1 of the term 

an army move in one general direction and keep up “single” 
a constant communication with each other {although 
the column niay be marching upon many roads) , then Ijpg® 
the army is said to be advancing by a single line of 
operations, however, an army is divided into 

two or three distinct portions complete in themselves 

D 





sometliing more than mere clctacliments)j and 
when these portions, as tliey iiiareli, are so separated 
one from the-^other (either hv distance or hr the 
nature of the country) that they cannot preserve any 
regular communication, then the army is said to he 
advancing by a double (or tre^de as the case may be) 
line of operations. As a long mountain chain and its 
rugged spurs would haTe separated the two inde- 
pendent portions of the British arniy under Moore 
and Wellesley one from the other, and rendered com- 
munication between them precarious, the anny-mmuid 
have been advancing by a double line. 

Now, it is a rule in war that wdien an army is thus 
moving by a double- (or treble) line, either eacli 
g portion of it ought to be made so strong that it can 
oppose by itself the whole force of the enemy ; or 
else the point where the separated portions of the 
army can concentrate or unite together, called 
technically the of* should be so 
selected that the enemy cannot attack either portion 
before it has reached it and joined or concentrated 
with” the others. If the divided portions be each 
weaker than the enemy, and can render no mutual 
support, they are liable to be attacked separately 
and beaten one after the other. 

Now had Sir Arthur Wellesley’s plan been carried 
out, the two portions of the British army, separated 
;J(by the mountains, would hardly have fixed upon 
any point where they could have united with cer- 
tainty before Jiinot could have attacked one or 
other of them ; and it became therefore an important 
question whether each of them could count upon 
being a match for any force which Junot with due 
regard to his hold upon Lisbon, could bring against 
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it. Sir Arthur was, it appears, of opinion that they 
each could do so, and was as we now know cor- ^ 

rect in his judgment; Ibut Sir Harr}^ Burrard on 
the other hand, douhtful as he was of the French 
situation, thought it more judicious to act with 
caution and to await the^junction of Moore* 

In considering subsequent campaigns we shall 
have several opportunities of illustrating the dangers 
and failures, as well as the successes, which have 
attended armies operating by two or more in- 
dependent lines, and of discussing the question 
further. 

The frequent change of commanders was of course EyH of a 
greatly against any vigorous plan ot action being change of 
carried out by the British: and that the result of these command- 
changes was not more detrimental than it was, may be 
deemed a fortunate circumstance. In war there should 
be but one head, changed as seldom as possible. 

Nothing is more important in war,” (says Napoleon,) 
than unity of command.” 

The convention of Gintra, as we have seen, handed 
over Portugal to the British* 

This convention (called the Convention of Cmtrcij 
from the name of the little town near which it was 
drawn up) was of such military importance, that 
some examination should be given to it. It excited Indignation 
a storm of indignation at the time in England, ^Tgian^ 
and a most unjustifiable clamour was raised, because 
Jiinot was not forced into an unconditiGnal surrender, 
instead of ’being permitted to withdraw his army. ? 

But though some of the minor details of the con- Advantages ? 

vention were perhaps unwise, as a whole it was a °eSn I 

most advantageous one for the British cause. Junot’s Bntisii. > , 
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retreat throtiglr Eivas, still ky opeii/ /Ilie/ army 
♦ depended mainly for proTisioiis on. tlie fleets wliicli a 
gale would leave driven, from tliC ' coast, 
therefore everything* to secure' the safety of the ships 
« at once, by entering the mouth of the Tagus. If the 
convention had been refiisSd and Jimot driven to 
resistanccj it would have been necessary to subdue 
the forts near Lisbon; after thiSj perhapSy to transport 
artillery by water to AbranteSy and thence, TO miles 
by land, to besiege and take Elvas ; and after that to 
take Almeida ; and all this under the difficulties of 
bad roads, and a great scarcity of every description of 
carriage. After great loss, both of time and nien, it 
is possible that the army might have gained what the 
convention at once secured to it, viz : — the possession 
of Portugal; but it is also possible, that before it had 
done so, the approaching forces of Napoleon, coining 
from Spain to Jiinotk succomy would have driven it 
to retreat. Without further loss, Portugal was set 
free, and its harbours, as 'well as the strong and 
^ fortided position which its frontier gave as a base for 

future operations against Spain, secured. Weighed 
against this, it w^as of little consequence that Junot, 
with his comparatively small force, had escaped to 
swell the already enormous armies of Napoleon, 

Kecaiiof However, in consequence of the outcry raised in 

Sir Arthur i o- a i ,xr a " 

. Wellesley. England, fell- Arthur \\ ellesley, Sir Harry Burrard 

and Sir Hew Dalrymple, were all ordered home to 

appear before a court, of inquiry. They were 

acquitted of blame, and we have the recorded opinion 

of Napoleon himself, that the convention which 

campaign was a clear advantage to the 

, A- this cam- English, and a mistake on the part of Jimot. “ I 

, was about (he says') to send Junot to a council of war, 
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when fortunately the English tried their generals^ and 
so saved me the pain of punishing an old friend.’’ ^ 

The strategical advantage then g^ned in this Strategical 
first campaign — and it was a great one — was the gaSlrf 
possession of that country, with its harbours open 

^ paign. 

towards the sea; and its frontier, both naturally 
and artificially, strong towards Spain. It formed 
altogether a most excellent base from which to carry 
out operations against the French. 


PEEPAEATIONS FOR THE NEXT CAMPAION. 

During the arrangement of the convention of sir J. 
Cintra, Sir John Moore landed at Lisbon. His troops 
increased the British army to about 32,000 men. Sir Lisbon. 
Arthur Wellesley, Sir H. Biirrard, and Sir Hew Dah 
rymple had been ordered to England, and the com- 
mand of the forces devolved upon him. 

A delay of some weeks occurred before operations 
against the French were resumed; this being mainly 
attributable to the indecision of the British Govern- 
ment, with regard to their future plans, and it was 
not until early in October that dispatches reached 
Moore, informing him that 10,000 men were to be sent 
from England under Sir Da^dd Baird, to be clis- Orders of 
embarked at Corunna ; and instructing him to take Govern^^^^ 
the field himself with 20,000 ; form a jnnction with 
Baird (cither in the interior of Spain or by a voyage 
round the coast); and advance to the assistance of 
the Spaniards. 

Moore ha& no definite plan of campaign given to 
him. lie was merely instructed to aid the Spaniards 
(after his junction with Baird), as circumstances 
might suggest ; and, considering that it would cause 
an unnecessary delay if he joined Baird by sea, he 
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Moore de- directed the latter general, who soon after this landed 

■termines :' ^ ^ ■ ' ' ; 

to cdfiicen- Oorunna, to march through Galicia and concentrate 
Sldamayica^ 

Suiamanca. Moore’s troops had, as may he seen from the map, 
» a very long march before them ; the roads were, bad, 
and the rainy season was <?oming on. He had to 
procure transport and arrange for supplies ; but 
government had sent him little money, and the 
Portuguese, accustomed to breaches of faith on the 
part of their own rulers, distrusted all foreigners who 
could not pay in cash; and were suspicious and 

Difficulties procrastmating. All these difficulties weighed equallv 
upon bir David Baird, That general, after liis 
arrival at Corunna, was met by delays and obstacles 
of every description. To use the words of Aupier 
“ the local rulers were unfriendly, crafty, fraudulent ; 
the peasantry suspicions, rude, disinciined towards 
strangers, and indifferent to public affahs; a few 
shots only were required to render theirs a hostile 
instead of a friendly greeting.” It resulted from 
these harassing obstructions that the British forces 
did not begin this campaign as early as -they might 
have done, and Moore was not fairly off from Lisbon 
to join Baird, -who wasr marching from Corunna, until 
the 26th of October. 

CHANGES WHICH HAD TAKEN PLACE IN THE MEAN- 
TIME IN SPAIN. 

mi: . in mind, we revert, before con- 

!f sS* this campaign, fo the affiiirs 

oi bpain, in order to show the situation there at tin’s 
period, and to render the events of the camDaitrn 
intelligible. ® 

We have stated that, at about the date of the sailing 
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of the British army for the Peninsula^ the French had 
been generally successful in subduing the Spanish in- 
surgents, and that Napoleon had left for Paris. But f^sfelofSe 
the defeat of the French corps moving upon Cadiz, Spaniards, 
which we drew attention to on page (7), and 
which took place shortly before the landing of the 
British forccj was one of a series of temporary checks 
which now began to fall upon the French armies left 
under the command of Joseph, the Emperor’s brother, 
who ruling in Madrid. The whole of the in- 
habitants of Spain rose in arms; and large bodies, 
composed partly of regular troops and partly of 
peasantry, more or less drilled and organized, began 
to advance towards the capital, and assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

Joseph became alarmed, and, retiring from Madrid, Josepli re- 
retreated towards Vitoria, and collected the whole 
French army behind the Ebro. 

The Spaniards now considered victory as already 
obtained, and with extravagant ideas of their own 
power, the troops of Spain, hastily raised, indifferently 
disciplined, and ignorantly despising the French, 
advanced against Joseph, and even spoke of a sub- 
sequent invasion of France. 

One body on tlie extreme left, took up a position Spanish 
in front of Bilbao, endeavouring to encircle and get vincrto the 
round the French forces. Another crossing the Ebro, 
collected beyond Tudela, and a third massing lower 
down the river, in the province of Aragon, formed 
the right. Behind these troops other forces, in sup- 
port, protected Madrid, which city was re-occupied 
by the Spanish. Everything at this time looked 
promising for Spain, but her troops were in reality per- ^ 
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tectly uneqiial Doth in iimnbers and military ability 
to contend with the soldiers and generals of France. 
Napoleon haS been aroused to active energy bv the 
position of his army, and the .success of the. British 
forces ■ and had begun, early in October, {i.e. about 
the same time that Sir J. Moore had received his 
instructions to advance from Lisbon and join Baird), 
to put his columns in movement towards the Pyrenees 
from every quarter of his empire, and on the 30th 
October (four days after Sir J. Moore had left Lisbon) 
quitted Paris 
soon as liis reinforcement: 


Napoleon 
pours rein- 
foi'cements 
into Spain. 


to place himself at their head. As 
■s, whicli were to raise the 
French army in the Peninsula to 230,000 men, arrived 
(during the month 'of Xoverabeij in front of the 
Spaniards, the latter were routed and dispersed in 
Defeats tte direction. Napoleon rapidly advanced, and 

Spaniards, having detached a corps towards the Carrion river to 
Advances ^'^^^cli for the British and protect his right flank, 
to Madrid, moved towai-ds Madrid— stormed the pass of the 
Somo Sierra and on the 2nd December, bivouacked 
before the capital of Spain. 

It was expected that the city of Sladrid would 
make a long and determined resistance— but it did 
not. It fell in two dtiys, le., on the 4th Decembci-, 
before Napoleon. The faith, nevertheless, in its long 
Fall of “"itinued defence, was so great throughout Spaii^ 
Madrid, that Its fall was scarcely credited, and this Ihith had, 
as we shall see, an influence upon the operations of 
the British army, under Sir J. DIoorc. 

Having now said enough to make the intention 
and result of these operations intelligible, wc ag-ain 
revert to them. ^ 




LECTUEE III. 


^ CAMFAIOT OF COEENNA^ 1808-9. 

At the same time^ then — viz. the 26th October — that 
Napoleon was pouring his forces across the Pyrenees 
into Spain, Sir John Moore’s portiopi of the army 
had left Lisbon; and only about 10,000 British 
troops remained in Portugal to hold that country. 

Before marching, Moore had been assured upon all Order of 
sides, that the roads North of the Tagus were im- 
passable for artillery and heavy carriages ; he there- 
fore felt obliged to divide his army, and arranged his 
march as follows : — 

The main body to move— part by Coimbra, Viseu, 
and Almeida, and part by Alcantara and Coria — 
upon Ciudad-Rodrigo ; and tiience upon Salamanca. 

Only the light baggage and ammunition for im- 
mediate use were to be sent with this portion of the 
force. 

The artillery, the cavalry, and a park of several 
hundred carriages, -were to go round by Eivas, Bada- 
joz, Almaiaz, Talavera, Madrid, and the Escurial 
" pass— a detour which added to their march some 
150 miles— and so unite with the main body at Sala- 
manca, This division of the force was placed under 
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Difficulties 
caused by a 
scarcity of 
carriage. 



Lefebre (about 30, 000, or equal in strength to Baird’s 
and Moore’s forces united), was descending the Carrion * 

river towards Valladolid, which was occupied by ad- 
Yanced detachments. 

Napoleon, however, was ignorant of the proximity ^ 
of the British ; and Sir John Moore, on his part, was 
unaware both of the vicinity and great strength of 
the French. 

On the 28th the position of the British became still Position « 
more critical, for they retained much the same places, 
and the French had moved forward. 

Baird was still at Astorga wmiting for his rear to 
close up. 

Hope only marching over the Escurial pass, having 
halted for his rear. 

Moore at Salamanca. 

Napoleon at Aranda. 

Lefebre’s corps, with a strong force of cavalry, was 
at Palencia and Valladolid, and had patroles close to 
Arevalo. Some French troops were also at Segovia. 

On this date despatches reached both Moore and 
Hope, informing them of Napoleon’s approach, and 
of his victories over the Spaniards ; and it became 
evident to Moore that his position was one of great Moore de- 
peril. He therefore ordered Baird to fall back at 
once towards Corunna or Vigo ; and resolved himself 
— after endeavouring to effect liis junction with Hope 
— to retreat into Portugal. 

The situation of Hope was very critical. If he Critical 
advanced, he would have to make a flank movement ofitopa 
of three days, with a heavy convoy, over a flat 
country, and most probably in presence of a powerful 
cavalry. If he delayed, the French corps would 
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attack Mm ; and if ke retreated lie would leave Moore 
• at Salamanca witlioiit artilleiy or ammunition. Tlie 
latter consideration outweigiied all others^ and witli- 
oiit liesitation he pushed on, and by taking some 
bye roads, succeeded in gaining Avila, across country, 
without being molested by the French, eventually 
reacliing Sir John Moore in safety, 

Moore’s . determination to , retreat crea'ted very g'ene- 
ral indignation in Spain. Madrid was said to be 
making a desperate stand against Napoleon; and the 
reports of the resistance of that city, wliicli were, as 
we know, entirely without triitli, caused him to 
change his plans. BaiTcVs retreat was counter- 
ordered ; and, as the enemy had passed on towards 
Madrid, and seemed entirely occupied with the 
Moore now Spaniards, Moore determined to make a bold attempt 
advance on concentrate with Baird at Valladolid, and then to 
threaten the French flank and line of supplies in the 
pares for a direction of Burgos. 

Corunna. He therefore sent fresh orders to Baird to advance, 
but at the same time, as he saw he might be com- 
pelled to retire, made preparations for a retreat 
towards either Corunna or Vigo, by directing maga- 
zines to be established at the points of Beneveiite, 
Astorga, and Lugo. On the 11th December lie 
Reaches the moved towards Valhido] id , and on the 13th reached 
Toro and other points upon the river DnerOj when an 
intercepted French despatch fell into his hands 

this despatch he learnt that ]iladrid had 
several days previousl}', and that the French 
Emperor -was preparing to snhdue the Spanish 
provinces and Portugal, by distributing his armies in 
direction. Lefebre’s corps had been passed on 
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througb Madrid^ and was already at Talavera on its 
road towards Lisbon ; and another under Marshal '» 
vSonltj was ordered (in the despatch) Ct> move from 
the Garrioii river j where it was then in position, upon 
Benevente, and thence against the province of ^ 
Gralicia. Moore learnt also from this despatch that 
the French had no idea whatever of his own proxi- 
mity, and that Sonlt’s corps was weak and compara- 
tively isolated. 

His chances of being able to accomplish mnch in 

the position he was in, were evidently very slight, 

but he determined, as the best course which lay open Determines 
T , to attack 

to him, to endeavour to surprise Douit s corps upon Souit. 
the Carrion. It was now finally settled that the 
army, if it fell back, should retreat by the roads 
through Galicia; transports were directed to sail up 
the coast towards Vigo ; and Baird was ordered to 
move in the direction of Mayorga instead of Val- 
ladolid* 

The concentration between Baird and Moore was Concen- 
accomplished successfully on the 20th December, 
near Mayorga, and the united ^ then 

' numbers superior to the corps of Souit. 

After his concentration Mopre advanced without 
delay, and on the night of the 23rd was close to and 
preparing to attack Souit The latter’s position was 
apparently dangerous, but again an alteration had 
taken place in the situation of the troops under 
Napoleon, and in reality it was the British army that 
was running"* close to its destruction. Both Souit and Souit aud 
Napoleon had become aware of the exposed situation prepfreTo 
of Moore. The former had urgently demanded rein- 
forcements, and while waiting for them, was collecting 
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ills troops together behind the Carrlou ; and the latter 
r — having on the same day that 3loore joined Baird 
c. on th(f 20th) been inforiucd uf the British 
movements — ^had changed all his plans^ and was 
» endeavotningj with a surprising energjj to surround 
his enemy* Having ordered Sonlt (after being 
reinforced) to march on Astorga^ and the corps at 
Talavera to move on Salamanca^ he himself, with 
50,000 men and 150 guns, left Madrid on the 22nd 
December ; and although the Esciirial pass was choked 
Kapid ^ with snow and most difficult of passage, urged on his 
Napoleon, solcliers by walking himself at their head, and after a- 
difficult inarch, characterized by indomitable energy, 
arrived, on the 26th, at Tordesillas on the Duero, 
cavalry scouts being pushed forward tomnrds Bene- 
vente* He had thus in less than five days, in 
winter and across high mountains, traversed more 
than 100 miles of ground. 

Expects to The destruction of the British he now considered 

destroy the 

British. as almost certain, From Tordesillas he wrote to 
Sonlt thus: — ^^oiir cavalry scouts are already at 
Benevente ; if the English pass to-day in their 
position they are lost; if they attack you in force, 
retire a day’s march p the farther they proceed, the 
better for us.” 

But he was some few hours too late. On that 
very day (the 26th) Moore, had retreated before 
Sonlt, and had crossed the river Esla. His army 
passed at different points — the main portion by a 
Betreat of bridge near Benevente, which was afterwards des- 
across the troyed — and the troops, during the operation, were 
attacked and harassed hy the enemy’s horsemen, who 
even carried off some baggage. To explain this 
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movement of Moore’ s, it is sufficient to saj tliat on 
the nigiit of tlie 23rd (when he was almost in the 
presence of Boult j and was meditating iin attack on 
the following morning), he had been informed of 
Napoleon’s approach, and, by at once ordering a ^ 
retreat, had saved his arnly. 

The troops, when once across the Esla, delayed 
for a short time to collect together, to destroy some 
stores, and to clear out the magazine at Benevente, 
and then commenced a rapid retreat through Astorga 
towards Corunna ; but this delay was sufficient to 
bring the head-quarters of Napoleon close to Bene- 
vente. The magazines had been but partially filled, 
food was scarce, and the situation of the British — 
having to retire pursued by the cavalry of the enemy 
—appeared to be desperate. Fortunately, however, 
a flood at the time caused the Esla to rise and become 
imfordable, and the French lost twenty-four hours 
before they could repair the destroyed bridge and 
pursue. It now became important for Moore to gain Falls back 
by forced inarches the mountainous country beyond Astorgl 
Astorga, where his army would be in comparative 
^ safety from cavalry ; and the troops were for this 
reason hurried on with great c^erity, the sick being 
left in rear, and a quantity of stores destroyed. These 
forced marches, the want of regular supplies, the 
inclement weather, and above all, the sense of almost 
rimniiig before the enemy, combined to shake the 
discipline of the army. Excesses and insubordination 
became general, and the Retreat to Corunna” -was 
at first marked by great disorder, Napoleon pursued Pursuit of 
incessantly, and on the 1st of January, 1809, arrived 
at Astorga. Here, however, he received a despatch 
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operations. 


In this campaign the British army was adYanciiig 
by a double line of operations f for the- caTalry and 
artillery under Hope were merely a part or detach- 
ment of Moore’s force, and the army was divided 
into only two portions, which were complete in them- 


Soiilt cou" 
tiniies the 
pursuit. 


Sudden disclosing to him. , 'Some preparations for war on the 
ff t^latter Austria, and at once turning back-set oif 
for France, fop France, tsrldng with him a large portion of his 
army, and entrusting the pursuit of the British to a 
-r corps under Soult. 

It is sufficient to say, tliaragainst this corps Moore 
showed a bold front, making a stand at Lugo and 
other points, and that this restored the spirit of the 
troops* The retreat became more orderly, and at 
last, after great hardships, the British force arrived at 
Corunna; a small portion of it having been detached, 
daring the retreat, by Orense upon Yigo, and the 
transports ordered up from the latter place to Corunna. 
In consequence of contrary winds, these transports 
did not appear off Conmna until three days after 
Sir John Moore’s army had arrived there; but at last 
they sailed into the harbour, and the troops began to 
embark. A portion only were on board, when Soult 
attacked the remainder, and thus brought on the 
battle of Corunna ( 16 th January, 1809 ). In this 
battle Sir John Moore was killed, and Baird severely 
wounded, but the French, though superior in numbers, 
were driven back, and the British embarking in 
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safety, left the shores of Spain. 
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selves, viz., those under Moore and Baird. These 
two portions were moving from Lisbon and Corunna, 
points widely separated from one another, and Sala-- 
mmica had been fixed upon as the point of concen- 
tration, at which they were to unite. 

Bearing all this in min^ let us consider the position Separated 

of the British and French armies on the 28 th No-BrifisT° 

vemher Ariny^ on 

veinoei. SStk Nor. 

On that day, Baird was at Astorga, Jive marches 
from Salamanca, with his rear not yet closed up. 

Hope was at the Escurial Pass, six inarches from 
Salamanca. 

Lefebre’s powerful corps was — part sX Valladolid^ 
only ihree’^ marches from Salamanca, and part at 
Palencia — and had pushed out patroles almost to 
Arevalo. Some French were also at Segovia. 

Moore was at Salamanca. 

Thus a considerable portion of the French army Danger 
wvas on this day actually much neaim' to Salamanca 
than the British; and moreover there is no doubt 
that had Napoleon been aivare in time of the 
British movement he could have concentrated by 
this day a very powerful force (out of the over- 
whelming army which he led) jst the point of Valla- 
dolid, and could then liave fallen upon Sir John 
Moore at Salamanca, before either Baird could have 


The distances in marches are talcen from ‘Napier,’ upon whose 
authority we can rely. It required, it appears, twice as long to rcjich 
Jralamanca from the Escurial Pass as from Valladolid, although the 
distance as the ci’uw files is not much further from the former place then 
from the latter. The nature of the country would account for this. This 
fact is an illustration of the necessity in military operations of considering 
(listanc(?s in relation to the time it takes to march over them, and not 
according to the mere number of miles. 
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joined limij or SirX Hope witli Iii?^ artillery, cavalryj 
and aiiiimimtionj have arrivccL Moore’s portion " of , 
tlie. force m%lit thus have heen attacked l>y resist- 
less numbers, and possibly captured or destroyed ; 
and had it been so, the fate of the artillery and 
baggage under Sir J. Hope could hardly hare been 
doubtful. 

Thus, we see, that all three of the separated 
fractions of the British army were in the greatest 
danger of being attacked at a serious disadvantage. 
Napoleon’s ignorance of their position saved them ; 
but it was a mere chance that he was thus ignorant, 
and the evident hazard which they incurred is suf- 
ficient to illustrate very strongly the wisdom of the 
rule of war on page (34), and which we give again 
here, viz., that when an army is separated into 
portions, each of which is not strong enough to cope 
alone with the enemy, it is essential that the point 
of concentration should he so chosen that the portions' 
cannot he attacked hy the enemy before their wiion 'has 
taken place, 

Salamanca was not, under the circumstances of the 
French position, a safe point of concentration to have 
chosen. It would not be right also, except under 
exceptionally urgent circumstances, to isolate a 
detachment from its main body — as Hope’s detach- 
ment was — so that it is exposed to be attacked by a 
stronger force before succour can arrive. 

No blame Under ordinary circumstances, great blame would 
to Moore attach to the leader of an army who hud placed it in 
Usb^podfion ^ position as that held by the British on the 
ontbe28tb. 28th November; but in this particular instance, none 
can be imputed to Sir John Moore. The British 
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govenimeiit had sent Baird^s force to Oorunnaj and 
had ordered Moore to join it, and to aid the 
Spaniards. He had the choice of but two alter- 
natives; either to unite his own troops to those of 
Baird by sea (which would have caused additional 
delay),, or advance as he did. He had no intelli- 
gence when he set out from Lisbon of the passage 
of JSTapoleon’s immense army over the Pyrenees, but 
had heard only how large Spanish forces were facing 
the French, under Joseph, upon the Ebro ; and that 
the Spanish people were occupying Madrid, and full 
of confidence. He had every reason to believe that 
he could concentrate with Baird in safety at Sala- 
manca, With regard to the separation of the cavalry 
and artillery under Hope, it should be remembered 
that Moore had been assured, on all sides, that guns 
could not move upon the roads N. of the Tagus — 
subsequently it was discovered that they might have 
done so, but only with very great difficulty. 

In fact nobody could have been expected to have 
foreseen the events which had taken place. It could 
^not have been supposed that within a month the con- 
fident Spanish armies, scattered to the winds, wrould 
be flyit^g in every direction ; '•and that Napoleon, 
with his immense forces, -would be close to Madrid, 
and have taken it in tw^o days. The weakness of the 
Spaniards, and the strength and skiU of the enemy, 
had in fact baffled all ordinary calculations. 

In reading military books, it is very common to Meaning of 
meet with the expression, that a general had the 
advantage of Interior linesJ^ This is merely a 
technical w'ay of saying that he could, by reason of 
his occupying a central or interior position with re- 
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gard to the points: held, by Ins eoemy^ bring a larger 
force against some one or other of these points^ than 
the enemy coiild there collect in time to oppose him. 

Lefebre, for example, when about Talladolid on the 
2Sth Kov.j had (thoiigh without knowing it) the 
advantage of ^‘Interior lines” over iloore, for he 
could have attacked the latter with a superior force 
at Salamanca^ before either Sir John Hope, or Sir 
David Baird could have succoured him. 

When iXIoore (after lie had discovered tjiat the 
French knew’ nothing of his position and were intent 
only upon Madrid), determined to advance towards 
Valladolid (see p. 4i), and threaten their line of com- 
munication, he acted upon a daring plan ; but, it 
should be noticed, that he eouibined prudence w'ith 
daring, in ordering magazines to be formed at Beac- 
veiite, Astorga, and Lugo, so that he might, in case 
of necessity, by sending his ships round to some spot 
(such as Corunna) upon the coast of Galicia, make 
that point instead of Lisbon his from wdilch 

his supplies might be forwarded, or to wduch he could 
in extremity retreat- The ^Yisdom of tliis precaution ^ 
w'as exemplified wdien Hapoleon subsequently cut him 
oft' from Portugal. ^ 

Moore’s Bexse ivas then cha/n/ed from Lisbon to 
Corunna, and the army was saved by retiring upon 
this line — the magazines which had been pro\'ided 
contributing to its sustenance. To be able thus to 
change a Base in war is an evident advantage to a 
general 5 it gives liim a great degree of nKlepenclence, 
and multiplies the directions in wdiich he can with 
safety act against the enemy. It is, how’ever, com- 
paratively seldom that such a change can be made. 
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TLe command ot^the sea, in this instance, render^^^ 
.■possible.:;::'-,;'. ■ ■ 

When, after reaching the river DuciO, Dec. 13th, His great 
Moore (on his way to concentrate with Baird at Stacking^ 
Valladolid) became aware — through the intercepted • 
despatch— of the exact situation of the enemy ; of the 
position of Soult upon the Carrion; of Lefebre’s 
corps being at Talavera ; and of the fall of Madrid, 
he showed both resolution and ability in determining 
to attack Soult, The corps at Talavera was nearer to 
Lisbon than he was, and had already cut him off from 
a safe retreat into Portugal. It was now evident 
that he must shortly fall back upon his other line of 
retreat, viz. : — upon Corunna, or some such point in 
Galicia, and that he could not hope to make any 
lengthened stand against the large armies of Napoleon. 

Had he, consulting prudence alone, decided to retire 
at once, the position of his army would have fully 
borne him out in taking such a step. Indeed, had 
the attack upon Soult been determined upon with the 
mere view of crippling or destroying that corps, and 
then immediately retreating, the object would hardly 
have justified the probable loss of men and the risk 
to the army; but there was intention than 

this in the attack. By its direction alone, it was 
menacing to the French communications^ and it was 
designed to draw Napoleon, if possible, from the 
south, and to turn the corps at Talavera from itsHiscom- 
march towards Lisbon; thus saving at all events for 
a time botlf Andalusia and Portugal from invasion. 

This able stroke fully succeeded. It is probable 
that the bold and unexpected nature of the act 
made Napoleon suppose that the British forces 




were more numerous than they were ; lait lu^ certainly 
♦ arrested the movement of all hk corps ^ turn eel that at 
Talayera to^fards the nortln utkI marehetl at once in 
great haste and with an over'wlieliiiiiig force against 
Moore. He was tlius^ by this threatened attach iqjon 
Ms line of supplies^ drawn away from the richest pro- 
yinces of Spain ; and, as he shortly afterwards set 
out for Austria (haying had no time to carry out liis 
planSj and leaving the conduct of the war in other 
and less gifted hands) the yalue of this counter-stroke 
to the Peninsula was more than temporary, 
bject of The direction of Napoleon's march, wlien he set 
tiiL d^iec Madrid against Moore should be particularly 

Napoleon's noticed. It w^as a struggle to eat off the Briiish 
Tordesillas. general from his communications^ and to interposes 
between him aiid his lines of retreat, both to Lisbon 
and Corunna. He therefore went straiglit towards 
Tordesillas and Benevente. At the former point he 
had cut Moore off from Salamanca (and Lisbon) ; and 
it hecame, as it were, a race between him and liis 
Bene- adversary for the point of Bene^'e^te. If Napoleon 
had gained Benevente Moore, he would then 

e been nearer to Corunna than tlie latter. He 
a few hours tocr late; and the English army 
out of his hand. 


should he noticed, that the mountainous country 
Galicia, though increasing the hardsliips of the 
retreat, was yet favourable to Moore. It was to gain 
the dilBcult ground between the Minlio and tire 8il 
at first forced the march of his arm)' from 
; and when he had entered this country, the 
narrow mountain gorges offered positions where he 
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could retard the pursuit of larger iiiimberSj and in 
which the French cavalry were almost . valueless. 

These, howeverj could all he turned by^more or less 
long ddtoursy so that a permanent resistance in them 
was impossible, ' 

There are, in addition to the points already touched Difficulties 
upon, some general ones brought prominently out in want of 
this campaign. For instancej the inconvenience and 
even danger to an armyj caused by a deficiency of 
supplies and transport/ as illustrated in the delays at 
the commencement of the campaigiij in consequence 
of a want of money and stores ; and in the dangerous 
lengthening out of the columns under Moore, Baird, 
and Hope, caused by a scarcity of carriage. Nothing 
ties an army dov/n by the leg so completely as a 
want of stores or transport. It cannot move until it 
gets them. It is the same thing now as it was in 
the days of Moore, and the defeat of the French 
in the recent war (1870-1) may be fairly ascribed to 
their being found when war broke out unequal to 
the task of rapidly supplying and moving their army. 
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The difficultv of obtaining accurate information Difficulty of 

n • obtaining 

regarding an enemy s position in time ox war is accurate 
shown. The Spanish peasantry, though indolent 
and apathetic, were as a body certainly friends to the 
British / and yet we see that the first intelligence 
which Sir John Moore (less than 150 miles from 
Madrid) received of the capture of that city, reached 
him through* an enemy’s intercepted despatch, some 
nine days after the city had fallen. An intelligence 
department (A e., a department organised for the sole 
purpose of obtaining information) has always been a 





necessity to an arxny. Telegraphs, railways, steamers, 
and other means of quickly transmitting intelligence, 
have not alte'^‘ed this. The Austrians at Koeniggriltz, 
in 1866, and MacMahon at Worth, in 1S70, were 
both completely ignorant of the near neighbourhood 
of large bodies of the enemy. 


There are t\YO or three examples also of the infln- 
ence which purely accidental eircnm stances have in 
war. The interception of the French despatch, wliicli 
arose, by the way, merely in consequence of the 
officer who carried it liaving qiiaiTelled with the post- 
master of a village ahoiit post-horses, and been 
killed in the brawl — the flooding of the Esla — the 
news from Austria arrl^'ing just in time to tuiii 
Napoleon back from Astorga— all tliese matters bore 
most importantly upon the final result of the opera- 
tions. 


Influence of 
accidental 
circum- 
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■war. 


As an instance of an extraordinary march, that of 
Napoleon from Madrid to Astorga is almost without 
parallel. In ten clays he marched his 50,000 men 
200 miles, crossing a niGuntain range by a pass 
covered with snow, and out of this time a whole day 
was lost at the river Esla. To march a large army 
in a campaign nearly 23 miles a day, and to feed it, 
for several days in succession, in bad weather, is a 
very difficult feat of war. 


Extraor- 
dinary 
march of 
Napoleon, 


Situation of The retreat from Corunna caused much despon- 
afthe dencj in. England, and Sir John Moore’s conduct of 
Xthb'™ campaign was at first loudly blamed, hut his 
campaign, memory has since been done justice to. He had 




accomplished all that j under the circumstances, was 
possible for Spain, in turning Napoleon from his 
march towards Andalusia and Portu^l, and had 
saved his own army from destruction. 

After the embarkation of Moore’s force, the ships 
were scattered by a storm, and the troops reached 
England in great distress. Only a few thousand 
English soldiers now remained in the Peninsula 
[chiefly in Portugal, about Lisbon], and the French 
over-ran all the northern and central parts of Spain. 
They took Saragossa after a protracted and heroic 
defence, and altliough the Spaniards held out in 
many of the fortified towns and mountain districts, 
theirbiumbers left little room for hope that the sub- 
jugation of the entire country could be long averted. 

Still the struggle was not abandoned, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was again sent to Portugal. 


LECTUBE IV. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST SOCLT — 1S09. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley landed^ for tlie second 
time, in Portugal, on the 22nd April, 1809, more 
than three months after the emharkation of Sir John 
Moore’s army at Corunna, and assumed command 
of the allied forces. In this interval tlie situation 
of affairs in the Peninsula had undergone great 
changes, and alterations had taken place in the re- 
lative circumstances and positions of the various 
armies, and it is necessaiy for us before continuing 
our naiTative of the war to trace briefly the nature 
and extent of these changes upon both sides. 

The situation of tire French had become greatly 
, altered. 

Napoleon, though he had left the Peninsula for 
France, still endeavoured to carry on from a distance 
the operations of his army in Spain ; and for this 
reason the French marshals who were in command 
of the various corps composing it were permitte 1 \ . 
correspond directly with him, transmitting their 
despatches through the minister of "war in France. 
But at the same time that they were thus made in a 



great measure independent of any anthority but tha 
of NajDoleonj who was them, they * 

were placed nominally under the supreme command 
of Joseph j the Emperor’s brother, who had returned 
to Madrid, and to whom^ instructions were imparted 
as to the future conduct of the war. 

The French force in Spain had been somewhat 
diminished by the troops which Napoleon had taken 
away with him, when he turned back from Astorga 
towards France, but it was still very large ; and after 
deductions had been' made for the garrisons of im- 
portant places, and for detachments to guard the 
connminications, about 100,000 men were available 
for field operations in the distant parts of the Penin- 
sula. 

Out of this force three French armies were set plan of the 
apart for the subjugation of Portugal and Andalusia, 
incluclins: the reduction of the cities of Lisbon, Seville, 

^ ^ ^ S. of Spam. 

and Cadiz. These far outnumbered the handful of 
allied troops which at the conclusion of the Corunna 
campaign was still left in Portugal, concentrated prin- 
cipally about Lisbon. '^I'hese three ai’twies were — 

Marshal Soult, in. Galicia. 

General Lapisse, at SalamanCa. 

Marshal Victor, near Talavera. 

The plan of campaign which they were directed to Plan of 
cany out was as follows : — Campaion, 

Soult was to invade Portugal from the north, cap- 
ture Oporto, and then march upon Lisbon. 

At the sainc time that Soult left Oporto, Lapisse 
was to set out from Salamanca, and, by following the 
road through Ciudad-llodrigo to Abrantes, clear the 
country upon his left flank. 


Distri'bu- 
tion of their 
troops. 



Victor was to moYe. upon Merida^ taking with him 
a siege train for the subseqiient rediiction of Cadiz. 

It was nCt supposed that Soiilt would. , find any 
difficulty in reducing Lisbon unaided; but should he 
do so, Victor was to assist him from Merida^ and after 
the capture of the Portuguese capitalj Lapisse and 
Victor, joining together, were to march into Anda- 
lusia, to conquer that proYince. 

Joseph was in readiness with a large force at 
Madrid, to strengthen or succour any corps which 
might require it. 

Had tliis combination been rapidly carried out, the 
Allies in Portugal could hardly haYe resisted it : but 
it was not so carried out. 

Invasion of Soult could iiot march as soon as ordered, for he 
Pormn-af many men in hospital ; his gun-carriages re- 
by Soult. quired repair ; his ammunition was running sliort ; 

his soldiers were in want of shoes and equipment 
generally ; and he had little money. At last, how- 
ever, he was able to set out ; and leaving a force 
under ilarshal Ney in Galicia, to hold that province, 
moved towards Vigo. The rainy season was now 
at its height, and muddy roads and swollen streams 
retarded his progressr Having passed through Vigo 
and Tuy, and left garrisons in those places to preserve 
his communication witli Galicia, he attempted to cross 
the Minho near its mouth. In this attempt he did 
not succeed, for the river was a raging torrent, and 
some Portugese militia opposing his passage, he was 
compelled to make a detour to Orense, whence he 
descended upon Chaves, where he established a hos- 
pital and depdt. From this point he moved bj^ Braga 
on Oporto, and after some bloody contests with the 



Portuguese troops and peasantry, captured that city Captures 
on the 29th March^^ Snf * 

It had been expected that he would have reached 
this place several weeks earlier ; and Victor and La- 
pisse, having had no intelligence of his movements, « 
had remained in comparative inactivity. Soult, also, 
when he reached Oporto, could obtain no news of 
Victor or Lapisse, and as his troops had undergone 
great fatigue, and the feeling and discipline of his 
army was not very good, he halted in that city, 
hesitating to advance further. 

Thus the French marshals, for different reasons, 
acted undecidedly; and kept waiting for one another, 
instead of pushing forward with energy. It was about 
this time also that they first began to give evidence 
of a wish to evade the authority of Joseph and of 
the existence of a jealous feeling among themselves. Jealous 
This feeling must be mentioned, for it contributed Iraing the 
very largely to mar the success of many of their 
operations. Left to a great extent in independent 
command by Napoleon, and ranking, with some jus- 
tice, the military talents of Joseph beneath their own, 
these marshals frequently remonstrated against the 
latter’s decisions, and found p 4 *etexts fur neglecting 
his orders. Ambitious too of personal distinction, 
they were reluctant to serve under one another (thus 
occupying a subordinate position) for the common 
good. Combined operations were from this cause 
difficult to carry out, each marshal having often’aTheirhesi- 
pxivate reason for obstructing them ; and as a result 
of this want of union, and also of the difficulty of 
procuring information in a hostile country, the French 
armies moved slowly and without concert. 
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From the causes detailed above, they u^ere no 
farther advatiiced at the date of Sir Arthur 'Wellesley’s 
landing thaiPthey had been some weeks earlier, and 
the corps of Soult had been placed in an isolated and 
embarrassing position. 

At this date (22nd April, 3809) they held the 
following positions : — 

Soult, about 20,000j still at Oporto, but the Spanish 
and Portuguese iusurgents had closed upon his rear, 
and taken Vigo, containing the military chest, and 
Chaves with its magazines. 

A part of his force (under General Loison) had 
just been detached toAmarante, on the river Tamega, 
to keep open the road to Braganza, which crosses the 
river at that point. It was an object to Soult that this 
especial line of retreat should be kept open, for feeling 
unsafe with regard to his position, and despairing of 
reaching Lisbon, he began to meditate a move by 
Braganzea, towards Salamanca and Ciuclad-Eodrigo, 
whence he could more readily communicate with 
Victor. 

Victor and Lapisse, were both near Merida, having 
united together; for the former had refused to advance 
until the latter had been ordered by Joseph to join 
him from Salamanca. They numbered jointly about 
30,000 men, Victor being in command. 

It is now time to sketch the changes which had 
taken place in the situation of the British and their 
Allies. 

When the victories of JS^apoieon over the Spaniards, 
the retreat of Sir John Moore to Corunna, and the 
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approach of the French armies towards Portugal, 
became knowm in rapid siiCGession in the latter 
country, consternation w^as at first gtheral. The 
forts on the Tagus were dismantled, so that the 
French might not bring guns to bear from them upon ^ 

the sea, and the British Iroops concentrated for in- 
stant embarkation at Lisbon. 

But as time went on, and the French did not ap- 
proach, preparations were made for resistance. The 
Portuguese requested that British officers might be 
appointed to the higher commissions in their army, 
and a British general nominated to lead it. Their 
request was readily acceded to, and a disciplined and 
organized force, commanded by Marshal Beresford, 
and of which each battalion ^yas placed under a 
British officer, "vras soon in the field. 

The militia was called out ; yolunteer corps \vere 
enrolled; and the peasantry armed themselves in 
great numbers. Reinforcements (consisting of British 
troops and some German auxiliaries), were also sent 
from England, and the wrecks of the Spanish armies, 
which had suffered continual reverses and been driven 
south of file Tagus, began again to collect under 
arms. « 

The allied forces then, at the date of Sir Arthur Their posi- 
Wellesley’s landing, held the following positions : — date of 
The British (including German auxiliaries) 25,000 
strong, were at Leirya. arrival. 

Beresford’s Portuguese troops, 16,000, about 
■■'v^Thomar.. ; 

The Portuguese militia and levies,— numbering a 
few thousands,— principally in the north of Portugal, 
observing Soult. 





Tlie Spanish troops were assembling in nuiBberSj 
^ under General Cuesta-j to the southward of Merickj 
and also under Yenegas near Carolina. 

A, After his arrival in Portugal, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
dete^mtSs h^d to decide against whicm of the Freiicli marshals 
to advance Soult or Victor) to advance, and he deteniiiiied 
Soult. to march against Soult ; but in order to provide for 
the safety of Lisbon during his absencej he sent a 
small force to Abrantes and Alcantara, and gave 
directions — (1), that if Victor, moving northward, 
should endeavour to cross the Tagus and follow the 
road on the right bank to Lisbon, the bridges were 
to be destroyed and his progress opposed ; (2) that if 
tlie marshal, on the other hand, should advance by 
Baclajoz, the force at Abrantes was to fall back on Lis- 
bon, and Cuesta with the Spaniards follow him in rear. 
Allied army Sir Arthur Wellesley had supreme command of the 

tratesat British and Portuguese, and he incorporated some 
Sriucves Beresford’s Portuguese battalions in each British 
forward, brigade, leaving the remainder under the personal 
command of that marshal. Provisions vrere sent 
round to the mouth of the Monclego, and the allies 
moved forward. 

On the 5th of May the army was concentrated at 
Coimbra, and advanced without delay to carry out 
the following plan of campaign, arranged by Sir 
Arthur. 

General Beresford, with GjOOO Portuguese marching by 
operations. Viseu and Lamego, was to move towards Aviiarante 
(see Map II., PI. I.), while Sir Arthur himself, with 
theremainder of the army, 20,000 strong, endeavoured 
to pass the Duero near Oporto. The object of de- 
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tacliing Beresford waSj that lie might, having gained 
a position on the light that river, draw off 

the attention of the Freiich^ fr^ Sir Arthlir, and also 
hy cutting off Soult from Braganza, force him north- 
wards into Galicia, and thus completely separate him 
from Victor. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s troops met the advanced 
posts of Soult some miles south of the Duero, skir- 
mished with them, and drove them across that river. 

Soult now concentrated upon the right hank, princi- Soult con- 
pally ahout Oporto, and having gained sufficient time Uae 
to destroy the only bridge (a floating one) which 
existed, and to bring over all the boats which he 
could fmd to his own side of the stream, considered 
himself safe, and merely ivatched the Duero at its 
mouth, imagining that the British might attempt to 
cross in that direction by means of their ships. 

Sir Arthur had no facilities with his army for 
throwing a bridge over the Duero, which, opposite 
Oporto, was very rapid, and about SOO yards wide; 
but yet it was essential for him to pass the river at 
^once, for Soult was already making preparations for 
a retreat towards Braganza, and might fall upon 
Beresford with overpowering numbers. While recon- Sir Arthur 
iioitring Soulfs position, Sir Arthur had been informed noitres 
that a ford existed at Avintas, about three miles 
further up the river. He had, moreover, observed 
that the French Avatch above Oporto was a careless 
one, and by good fortune an officer of his staff had 
discovered a shiall skiff on the left bank, and crossing 
in it unperceived, had managed to find and bring 
over to the allied side three large barges/ 

By turning to Map II., PL 2, it will be seen that 
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Description the Ducro close above Oporto lakes a sharp bend 
Ikiero— its lotincl some prominent rocky gronnd, on the left 
~near*°’ calletlffthe Serra Eock, and that opposite to this 

Oporto. on the right bank is an isolated building called 

• the Seminary. Sir Arthur had noticed that from the 

Serra Eock lie could sweep the opposite bank with 
his guns, and that its position hid the passage of the 
barges [at the dotted line in the map] from the 
French in Oporto. He noticed also that the Semi- 
nary was a strong building capable of holding two 
battalions, and while easily accessible from the river, 
was surrounded by a high wall on its other three 
sides. Under these circumstances he collected his 
troops with secrecy behind the Serra Eock, placed 
eighteen guns in battery on its summit, and sent 
G-eneral Mureay with one brigade to Aviiitas, with 
orders to seek for and send down more boats, and 
then to pass at that point himself, if possible. 

Intelligence was soon brought to him that Mun-ay 
had foiind boats, and upon the receipt of this Sir 
Arthur proceeded to cany out one of the most daring- 
passages of a river on record. 

Pass^eof ' Passage of the Duero. 

tiie 'Duero. ■ 

Sending an officer and twenty-five men across to 
the Seminary in one of the barges, he reinforced 
them as (juickly as possible, and three boat loads had 
got across before Soult took the alarm. Then the 
French streaming out from Oporto bore down upon 
the Seminary, and endeavoured to carfy it by .storm, 
but tbe English guns now swept the loft of the 
building, and confined the assault to but one side of 
It, where the musketry of the defenders drove the. 
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French hack. In the meantime the inhabitants of 
Oporto came over to the left bank with several great , 
boats, and General Sherbrooke with »the Gnards, 
crossing the river in them opposite Oporto, entered 
the city, passed through it, and took the French in » 
rear, while in the other direction MruTay’s force soon 
appeared in sight, coming from Avintas. The 
French, simprised on all sides, and afraid of being Surprise of 
cut off by Murray from the road to Amarante, were • 
thrown into confusion; and at length, ceasing all 
resistance, and abandoning their sick and 50 guns in 
Oporto, they succeeded in making good their retreat p wpafs 
ill great disorder past Murray’s force towards Ama- ^\niaraiite. 
ranfe. The panic was so great among them, that 
one s( 5 [nadron of the 14tli dragoons, under Major 
Hervey, succeeded with little loss in cutting its way 
through three battalions of infantry marching in a 
hollow road; and so complete a surprise was the 
passage of the Duero, that Sir Arthur Wellesley sat 
down in Oporto at Soult’s quarters to the dinner 
which had been prepared for the French Marshal. 

The situation of Soult’s army was now very Danger of 
critical. The only roads practicable for guns by 
which he could retreat were tvK» in number, and led 
through Amarante— one (by Guimarens) upon Braga, 
the other upon Chaves, The British from Oporto 
could, if they marched northward at once, reach 
Braga before him by a more direct route, and the 
Portuguese already held Chaves. 

It was even now doubtful whether he could succeed 
in saving his baggage and artillery ; but ivhen, after 
a few hours’ march, he was informed that Loison had 
retreated from Amarante, and that Beresford was in Beresford 
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Amrmtc o^^cupation of that point, he saw that his chance was 
, desperate. From that moment Ids sole aim was to 
Soult des- save his ine» : and so, destroying all his artillerv, 
guns, and baggagCj and ammunition j he took in haste to the 
mountain paths over the Sierra Catalina on his left, 
moantams. ^nd by following them reached Giiimarens, where lie 
was joined hy Loison. Thence (still keeping to the 
mountains) he made for Carvalho Este, his object 
being to avoid both Braga and Chaves, and stiike up 
northward through Salamonde, where he would enter 
the high road to Montalegre. Sir Arthur," in the 

Sir Arthur’s meantime, had ordered Beresford, fwhom he supposed, 

measures 1 1 ? 

for the — as Avas the case, — to be at Amaraiitej) to more upon 

pumut of g^^j. gouiPof should he attempt to 

take that road; and Mumy, whose movements after 
crossing at Avintas had been rather slow and unde- 
cided, to make for Guimarens. He himself halted 
two days at Oporto, and then pushed on to 
Braga. 

On the 15 th Sir Arthur was at Braga, Murray 
^ at Guimarens, and Beresford near Chaves, the latter 

having upon his inarcli detached some Portug’uese to 
occupy Euivaens. Tlie capture of Soult now ap- 
peared certain; hut -the French general, on the 
16 th, came out from the mountains at the point of 

bis pursuers, and eluding 
Ames,* both Sir Arthur and Beresford. 

®bll his chances of final escape were but slender. 
From Salamonde there were only two lines of retreat 
wSle Galicia; one by Euivaens to Montalegre, the 
was still in, otber by Ponte Hova to Montalegre, the latter pass- 
ebanSs of ii^nrow bridge over the mountain torrent of 

to hi!r^“ Cavado, wliich runs in a deep defile. Soult learnt 
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that the bridge near Ruivaens had been broken by 
the Portuguese^ and so made for that of Ponte "Novaj 
and enough to find this stiil uncut. 

He had, however, to fight for his passage over it 
with the Portuguese peasantry, and after this to force 
his way across a second bridge, over a deep gulf, and 
so narrow that only three persons could pass abreast. 
While traversing this, the English guns, coming up 
with Sir Arthur from Braga, opened upon his rear, 
and the French, utterly demoralised and panic- 
stricken, and crowding together upon the bridge, 
forced each other in utter terror into the gulf below, 
losing very many men. 

Thus fighting, and enduring the extreme of every 
kind of misery and hardship, Soult held upon his 
way, naiTOwly avoiding complete destruction, but yet 
escaping finally with the bulk of his men from the 
Allies, and reaching Montalegre in safety, which 
place (although Beresford had reached Chaves — one 
march off — in pursuit on the 17 th, and ids troops 
early on the 18 th), he passed through on the 18 th 
without opposition. The pursuit beyond this point 
was not at all actively kept up, and Soult, with the 
greater part of his army, gained Orense, and after- 
wards Lugo, where he was joined by Ney, being at 
this time,” says Jomini, “ in a far worse condition 
than General Moore six months earlier.” 


British 
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Immediately after this success against Soult, Sir Sir A, 

. W^ellesley 

Arthur was obliged to return at once to Abrantes, as returns 
Victor and Lapisse had moved forward, and sue- 
eeeded, in spite of a gallant resistance, in forcing the 
passage of the Tagus at Alcantara, where the bridge 
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— a yeiy old Eoman one, and of great strength — was 
partially blown up. 

Upon thelipproach of tlic English general, Victor 
retired to Talarera, remoying the Inidge (composed 
of boats) at Almaraz, and thus Sir Artliiir Wellesley 
had for the second time freed Portugal from the 
French. 

The defence of the northern parts of Portugal was 
now entrusted to the Portuguese levies, Beresford 
was sent to Oiudad-Eodrigo, and Sir Arthur, after a 
month’s delay to reorganise liis army and procure 
some money, was again ready to take the field. 


KEMARKS. 

The reason why Sir Artliur Wellesley advanced 
against Soult in preference to Victor sliould be under- 
stood. He had, in deciding agrdnst wldch of the 
two marshals to move, to balance the following con- 
siderations ; 

Relative Victor, both from his position and numerical 
of operafhig threatened Lisbon more than Soult, and a 

Wetofor freeing Lisbon from immediate 

Soult. danger, and by liberating tlie south of S])tiin, would 
be of greater value than a success in the north. 

On the other hand, by the recall of Lapisse, Soult 
had been left entirely isolated, and tlic recovery of 
Oporto and of the rich country about the Ihiovo 
(whence the army could obtain supplies) would raise 
the spirit of the Portuguese, and be of material ad- 
vantage to the army. TTie British also might ])c 
almost certain of being able, before their marcJi would 
be made known to Victor, of arriving close to the 
Duero, while Victor at Merida was a long way from 
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Lisbon ; — there was thus a probability that should he 
move from his position, time would be given for a 
successful attack against Soult, and the /^turn of the 
army to oppose him. 


The passage of the Dulro is not to be 
as a mere instance of good fortune attendant npon the passage 
liazardous daring. The carelessness of Soult mainly nucro. 
contributed to the complete success of the enterprise, 
and emboldened Sir Arthur Wellesley to attempt it; 
but it was imtil Sir Arthur had hecome aware of 
Miirrofs passage higher up the Duero at Avintas, 
and of his having found boats, that he ordered his 
own troops to cross in the barges. This fact should 
he especially noticed. He knew then that Murray 
would shortly support him, and his acquaintance 
with the courage of his soldiers, fully justified him 
in believing that until that time they could hold 
out. The fire of the artillery from the left bank 
would aid them in doing so ; the Seminary was a 
strong building ; and while they occupied it tlie 
enemy could not see or interfere with the passage. 

Had Sir Arthur moved his whole army to cross at 
Avintas, its march would have been discovered. Had 
he left the portion that did cross tliere to advance 
unaided, it must have been overwlielmed and driven 
back. By the combined passages the French were 
deceived, a mutual support was secured, and a 
brilliant success realized. 

General Murray is censured by military writers for 
want of talent and boldness, in not pressing more movements, 
rapidly from Avintas upon Soult’s columns when 
they were retreating upon the Amarante road. Had 


lie fallen upon tliem in front, while Sir A. WelleskV.s 
€ troops pressed them in reatj the complete rout of the 
French inusl have ensued. Tlic opportunity offered 
to him, says Xapier, might have tempted a Mind 
« man. How would his want of hardihood have 

appeared if Loison haa maintained Amarante ? 
Soiilt would then have reached Zamora or Sala- 
manca in good order, and have turned on Cindad- 
Eodrigo, perhaps have taken it, and would certainly 
have occupied the British army on that sideA 
This failure upon Murray’s part was, however, less 
serious in its consequences to the Allies, on account 
of the seizure of Amarante hy Beresford. 

The delay of Sir Arthur Wellesley [with the main 
body of the Allies] for two days in Oporto, before 
pursuing Soult ; and the tailure of the Allies to 
intercept the French, either at Salainoncle or 
talegre, and so cut them off from Galicia, requires 
explanation. 

Explana- The delay at Oporto arose from many causes. 

delay of The army had already marched eighty miles in four 

Sir Artlmr clavs, skirmishing constantly with the enemy, and the 
Wellesley J ^ . j c 

at Oporto, men and animals were exhausted. It had outmarched 
its ammunition, provisions, and baggage; and the 
artillery and stores of all kinds, had to be brought 
from the left to the right bank of the Diiero. Sir 
Arthur, also, was unaware of the exact position of 
Beresford, and could not tell whether Soult, if he 
secured his retreat through Amarante, VNmiild take tlic 
direction of Braga or that of Chaves.*' If he had 
pursued Soult with his whole force along the narrow 
road to Amarante, hemmed in between the Sierra 
Catalina and the Duero, he must have merely fol- 
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lowed that marslial (who could move as rapidly as 
himself) in one column; and he therefore preferred > 
to trust to Murray and Beresford to pi€ss upon and 
intercept the French ; while he himself^ as soon as he 
could gain certain intelligence of the direction taken > 

by thenij wouldj hy^ marches, endeavour to cut 

theih off either at Braga or Chaves. In the mean- 
time he could give his troops rest, which they stood 
much in need of, ancV get over his artillery supplies 
and stores. 

Napim* points out that Beresford, had he acted Remarks as 
with greater rapidity, might have forestalled Soult, ford’s 
both at Salamonde and Montalegre. He states that 
Beresford, 'when he left Amarante (to move towards 
Chaves, to cut off Soult, according to the orders 
sent him by Sir A. Wellesley,) had an excellent 
map of the country to consult, and should have 
detached a force to occupy Salamonde, seeing the 
importance of that point, and that there was a direct 
road (through Freixim) upon it. Beresford is also 
blamed for not having taken more certain measures ^ 

to insure the destruction of the bridge at Ponte 
Nova, and the second narrow one over which 
Soult got with so much difficulty. One of his staff 
officers had, it seems, attempted, vnth some Portu- 
guese, to destroy the bridge at Ponte Nova, but he 
had not means at his disposal to accomplish it in 
time. Again, as Soult only passed through Monta- 
legre on tlic ISth, and Beresford’s troops were at 
Chaves ecrrly on the 17th (one march from Monta- 
legre), the latter might have reached the point of 
Montalegre in time to intercept the French. 

The great importance in this campaign of the Importance 



of tiie points of ilmarante, Salamonde and Montalegie is 
SiiaraLo, "^0 Ibc iioticcd {see the clefinition of important and 
SdTionS- sifategical points^” page (7d). 

logre. When Sir Arthur Wellesley directed Beresford to 

* cross the Duero at Laraego, and eiideavom- to inter- 

cept Soiilt’s line of retrecfc tliTOiigli Braganzaj the 
position of Amarante {where the road Iroin Oporto 
to Braganza crosses the Tamcga), rendered it of 
great strategical importance. By its occupation, and 
the destruction of the hridge oner the river, Beres- 
ford could close this line of retreat to Soiill, and it 
was thus, even at the hegimiing of the campaign, 
important strategical point.'’ But at this period 
of the operation it could not he termed a deciBive” 
one, for Soult liad omtlier Mm qf retreat open to him 
(viz., -that hy Braza),.. and so the possession of 
Amarante could not drive him to extreiiiity. 

After Sir Arthur Wellesley, hovWer, had sur- 
prised Soult hy the passage of the Duero at Oporto, 
cut him off f rom the direct road to Braga^ and forced 
him into that between the Sierra Catalina and tlie 
Duero, which led through Amarante, then the point ^ 
of Amarante became decisive” one. Soult’s sole 
chance of saving his artillery, baggage or ammunition 
(that is, of avoiding a ruinous disaster), was tliat it 
should be held against the Allies; and when the 
troops at Amarante retreated before Beresford, tlie 
fate of the French was sealed. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
by having secured Amarante, crippled his adversary, 
and decided the campaign. * 

Error of tbe Loison, the commaiicler of the force whicli Soult 
detached to hold this point, does not appear to 
have appreciated fully the value of his position^* but 
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to have retired before Beresford after a feeble re- 
sistance. He should, under the circumstances, have , 

fought for the post, even to the extremity of self- . 
sacrifice ; and vhen he abandoned it he relinq[uished 
(says Hapier) all claim to military reputation.” , 

AVlien Soult in his retreat was making for the 
point of Salamonde, and afterwards Montalegre, each 
of these points became in succession decisive strategical 
•points; hx upon his passing through them, or failing 
to do so, depended the question of the safety or nearly 
completi? destruction of his army. 

We should notice what a marked influence the topo- influence of 
graphy of the country exercised upon the campaign. 

If it had not been for the mountainous character of country 
the country north of tlie Diiero, ana the absence oi cv'impaign. 
many roads across it, Soult might have escaped with 
all his artillery and equipment^ instead of having’ to 
fly ill distress and disorder before "Wellesley, and 
only saving his men with difficulty. The necessity, 
before approaching any Ceampaign, of making oneself 
as minutely acquainted as possible with the theatre 
of operations is forcibly illustrated, and the strictures 
which liave been passed upon Beresford for not 
having seen by the map the *importaiit points of 
tlie country, and occupied them upon his own re- 
sponsibility, — tliough still carrying out Sir Arthur’s j 

orders to march towards Chaves, — show what officers J 

commanding troops in war may expect to be held ? 

responsible for in this respect. j 
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LECTURE Y. 


CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA, 1809. 


^of By the end of June, the French armies had been 
end of ■ reinforced by some fresh conscripts, and the positions 
June, 1809. tPey had at this time assumed in the Peninsula were 
as follows: — 

Victor near Talavera — 25,000. 

Joseph, and other French corps, covering Madrid 
upon the south— 50,000 in all. 

Soult, Ney, and Moi-tier — respectively at Zamora, 
Astorga, and Valladolid,— also about 50,000 in all. , 
The two latter corps had {imhioicn to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley), been recently ordered by the Emperor 
to these positions; and the whole had been placed 
under the command of Soult. 

In addition to the above forces, other French corps 
occupied the northern and eastern provinces of Spain, 
these were sufficiently employed in holding the 
country, and in defending themselves and their com- 
munications, from the various bands of Spaniards 
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petty warfare,^ capturing convoys and murdering 
their escorts wlienever an opportunity presented * 

itself. The operations of these Guerilla iands under 
Mina, the EmpecinadOj and various other chieftainSj 
have been so much enlarged upon in most accounts • 

of the war in the Peninstla, that some allusion to 
them, even in a brief narrative of this description, 
is almost necessary. It is, however, sufScient to 
say, that although they were a sharp and constant 
thorn in the side of the French, they never, from 
their unAisciplined attacks, succeeded in thwarting 
any really important combination, having, when 
joined together in very large bands, the incon- 
veniences of regular armies without their good 
qualities. For this reason their movements will be 
rarely alluded to. 

Thcxyiies, also, had obtained some reinforcements, position of 
and their positions were: — 

Sir Arthur Wellsley, at Abrantes — 22,000. 

Beresford, wdth some Portuguese and Spaniards, 
about Ciudad-Eodrigo~20, 000. 

• Sir Robert Wilson, with some Light Portuguese 
troops (forming the Lusitanian legion) between 
Salamanca and Avila — 4,000. 

Cuesta, with a Spanish army, near Mirabete, 
about 40,000. 

Venegas, with some more Spaniards, near Carolina — 

'■ ::25,000.' " 

A re-inforcement of about 8,000 men was also 
expected up shortly from Lisbon by Sir Arthui*. 


* Called “Guerilla warfore,” from the Spanish word “Guerilla’ 
“ little war.” 
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News of the 
Ijattle of 
i^.spcrn 
reaches tlio 
Peninsula. 


vvlule the hostile armies were tiiiis sitiiatecij the 
news of a disastrous check to Isapolcon in Austria 
reached tht Peninsula. The battle of Aspcni luid 
been fought upon the DannbCj and the French arms 
had (almost for the first time) experienced a serious — 
tlioughj a^3 it afterwards /n-ovcib but a temporary- 
defeat. The spirit of the Allies rose higly, and the 
moment appeared an opportune one. to strike a blow 
for the delhmrance of Spain. 

Sir Arthur "^vYellesley waS;, as we have saidj 
nnaware of the vicinity of ilonier an -F Xey, to 
Soult. He considered the latter to le alu^e^ and in 
. his decision upon the plan of operations which he now 
engaged upoiij this belief^ and also vSomc peculiarities 
connected with the Topography of the coioilry^ greatly 
influenced him. 

The communications between the province of Leon 
— ^where he knew Soult to be — and the valley of the 
TagiiSj were few and indifferent. Over tlie intervening 
mountains there were but two passes considered to 
be practicable for artillery. These were: Perales 
and Banos, through both of which roads descended^ 
upon Plasencia. Sir Arthur considered that some 
Spanish troops detaehed by Cuesta^ and supported by 
Beresford if necessary, could hold these passes against 
any attack of Soult, and that his own left ilunk being 
thus protected, he might— joining with the main 
body of Cucsta’s army — advance up the Tagus 
against Victor and the French near MadriA whih 
Venegas co-operated, by moving agaiifst Toledo and 
Sladrid from the south. Sir Robert Wilson was to 
try to harass Joseph, and distract his attention bv 
moving by the Escurial towards Madrid. 


Inilueucc 
upon Sir 
Artliiir’s 
plan — 1 St 
of his belief 
that Soult 
was alone; 
2nd, of the 
topography 
of the 
country. 


Plan of 
campaign 
which he 
purposes 
to adopt. 
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Oiiesta agreed to this plan 5 and it was arranged Cuesta 
that the Spaniards should occupy these passes with 
four hattalionSj Beresfbrd also having ^his eye on 
that of Perales, and that the armies of Cuesta and 
Sir A. Wellesley, should march in concert. On this * 

occasion^ Sir Arthur Wellfeley consented to advance Sir Artlmr 
out of Portugal with hut scanty means of transport cuesta to 
loitlioui magazines^ for he had ascertained before- 
hand, that the country was fully capable of sustaining transport, 
his troops; had sent on officers to purchase mules; 
and ha<? been assured on all sides by the Spanish 
authorities, that provisions would be provided for his 
army, and that every single article he needed should 
be forthcoming. 

His army marclied — according to the plan agreed The Allies 
upon — by Plasencia, and united, on the 20th July, at forwLd. 
Oropesa, with that of Cuesta; the latter having 
crossed the Tagus at Almaraz (where he restored the 
bridge of boats) and at ilrzobispo. The combined They unite 
forces then moved against Victor, who being without vaLe^’ 
immediate support, fell back before them and took 
^ up a position behind the Alherche. Sir Arthur was 
preparing to attack him, when Cuesta, who was a 
changeable, irritable man, and too old for active 
service in the field, suddenly refused, and the oppor- 
tunity of falling with superior forces upon Victor was 
lost. The French general, hearing just at this moment Joseph and 
of Sir Robert Wilson’s presence at Escalona, retired, ^ck UieL 
but only for a short time, for Joseph now came forward 
to his support, and a large French force soon appeared 
in front of a position which had been chosen and 
taken up for the Allies by Sir Arthur Wellesley at 
Taiavera. On the evening of the 27th, the French 
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the Spa- 
niards, 


(iiOAV all under tlic command of Joseph ) endeavoured 
B^tle of in vain to dislodge the AllieSj and on the 28thj 
Talaveia effoi'tSj fouglit the battle of Talavera. 

The bnmt of this battle tvas borne almost ex- 
# clusively by the British, who held the key of the 
position, and who repulsed, frequently at the point 
of the bayonet, every attack that was made upon 
them. Early on the 29th, the French, having siis- 
The French tained severc losses, fell back towards Madrid, but 
retire. British were unable to pursue them, for the 

Spaniards had failed in their promise of providing 
them with provisions, and they were now reduced to 
complete exhaustion from want of sustenance. 

Bad faith of During the march from Oropesa, tlie authorities of 
Sard^' Sjmiii had not performed their engagements with 
Sir Arthur, and while the Spanish troops had been 
well supplied with food, the British had been in 
extreme want of it, and had fought the battle of 
TheBri- Talavera in a half-starved condition, having only 
from^wMLt ^ ounces of -wheat in the grain to eat 
of food. throughout that day. In addition to this, Sir Arthur 
could obtain no assistance for his wounded ; and for 
these causes, becoming indignant with Giiesta and the 
authorities of Spain, -he now refused firmly to stir 
one step further in advance. Writing on the Jlst 
July, he says — ‘‘ It is positively a fact, that during 
the last seven days the British army have not re- 
ceived one-third of their provisions, and that at tliis 
moment there are nearly 4,000 wounded soldiers 
dying in hospital from want of commdn assistance 
and necessaries, which any other country in tlie 
world would have given, even to its enemies. I 
positively will not move, nay, more, I will disperse 
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my army till I am supplied with provisions and 
means of transport, as l ouglit to be.” ^ 

The Spanish authorities had thus been false to 
their Allies in the matter of provisions and transport. 
It was npt the only point in which they were so. It 
may be noticed, that no mention has been made 
above of the movements of Venegas, who was to have 
operated against Toledo and Madrid from the south. 
This general had indeed moved forward, but in so 
slow a m^inner that he bore with no weight upon the 
campaign, and it v^as afterwards discovered that 
secret instructions had been issued to him by his 
government, which had thwarted those of Sir 
Arthur. 

These instances alone show in sufficiently strong 
light the folly, ingratitude, and bad faith with 
which the Spanish government and commanders 
behaved towards Sir Arthur Wellesley; but the 
English general had soon a still more decided proof 
of the untrustworthiness of his Allies, and one which 
jaearly cost him his army. 

On the 2nd of August he became aware that the 
promise made by Cnesta to occupy the pass of Banos 
had not been fulfilled ; that he had only sent there 
a handful of men ; and that Soult, having marched 
through the pass, was now at Plasencia in rear of the 
allied armij. 

This threatened danger, caused Sir Arthur to face 
about; and, ignorant of the strength of Soult, he 
marched to attack him, leaving Cnesta behind at 
Talavera, with the understanding that if he retreated, 
he was to provide transport and bring away the 
wounded. 

Q 
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One of tlie most serious of tlic junctures in whicli 
tlie British, army ivas at any time placed in tlxc 
Peninsula was now impending, for not only was 
Soult’s corps at Plasencia, but the two others, 
[Ney’s and Mortier’Sj] iTlflcli had been placed under 
his command, and of the position of which Sir 
Arthur w^as entirely ignorant, w'-ere fast concentrating 
•with him in the valley of the Tagus. 

To understand this new situation of affairs, so 
critical for the Allies, we must turn for a ilioment to 
the movements of the French under Soiilt. 

Expiana- When the Emperor had placed the corps of Ney 
movements Moi’tier under the command of that niarshal, he 
of Soiiit. ]jad told him to ‘^concentrate;’’ and having (though 
at a distance in Austria), penetrated the probable 
Napoleon’s movements of the Allies, had thus written — ^^Wel- 
to^Min! ^ lesley will most likely advance by the Tagus against 
Madrid ; in that case pass the mountains, fall on Ms 
flank and rear and crush hiniT 

Soult received this letter on the 20th of June, and 
His at once ordered Ney and Slortier to join him, and. 
t^clrry^^ communicated liistorders to Joseph. But the spirit 
them out. discord was now strong among the French com- 
manders : Ney declined to move, holding it impru- 
dent to uncover Leon ; and at this moment Joseph, 
afraid of Venegas’s corps to the south, called Mortier 
tow^ards Madrid. Thus the concentration did not 
take place until after a long delay;' and though at 
length Soult overcame the objections of Ney, and 
Joseph also sent back Mortier to Valladolid, it was 
the 18th of July before the three corps were in mo- 
tion towards Salamanca. Upon this date, however— 
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two days before the junction between Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Cuesta at Oropesa — tfeese corps, 

50,000 strong, were on the march to unite ; Soult was 
aware of the Allies having passed through Plasencia ; ^ 

and cavalry posts were moving towards the pass of 
Banos, / 

As soon as his three corps were in motion, Soult Explana- 

^ ^ tion of 

sent an officer to Madrid to inform Joseph of the ad- Joseph’s 
vance of the Allies, and to arrange operations ■with 
him. TJiis officer reached Madrid on the 22nd of 
July, on which day J oseph was also made aware of 
the presence of the Allies at Talavera. He at once 
ordered Soult to move with speed upon Plasencia, 
and calling in all his troops, except a small force left 
at Toledo to watch Venegas, marched in person, to 
assist Victor against Sir Artliur Wellesley. 

The result of his attack upon the allied position at 
Talavera on the 27th and 28th has been already men- 
tioned, and from what we have said above, the ad- 
vance of Soult without difficulty through the pass of 
Banos, and his presence at Plasencia, becomes intelli- 
•gible. 

On the 3rd August, Sir Arthur Wellesley (who, as sir Artimr 
W'C have said, had faced about, and was now marching 
as he thought against the single corps of Soult), 
reached Oropesa; and on the evening of that day, and had 
while he was still unconscious of the dangers which 
surrounded him, two couriers arrived in his camp. 

From one these he learnt that the French under 
Soult’ s command were far stronger than he had sup- 
posed, and that that Marshal had already reached 
Haval Moral, thus cutting him off from one of his lines 
of retreat across the Tagus, viz. — that by the bridge of 

• a 2 


Naval 

Moral. 
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Almaraz. From the other he crBcovcrecl that Joseph 
was again aftvanemg ; and that Cucsta had determined 
to fell hack in haste from Talavcraj ahandoning the 
British wounded to their fete. Sir Arthur, though he 
still far imder-estiraated ’Mie real strengtiL of the 
enemy^ now saw that he had but two alternatiYes loft 
to him, viz. — either to retire across the Tagus by the 
bridge of zlrzobispo, and so reach the road through 
Truxillo aud Merida, before the French intercepted 
it — or to stand his ground j and with an firmy de- 
pressed in spirit by long abstinence, fight two marshals 
superior to him in numbers, and moYing in combina- 
tion against iiis front, his rear, and his line of retreat. 
The Spaniards were not to be depended upon, and 
Napier tells us that the peril was now apparent to 
every soldier in the British ranks.’’ Under these 
circumstances, Sir Arthur determined to fallback, and 
on the 4th, the army crossed the bridge of Arzobispo, 
and moved towards Jaracejo. The Spaniards under 
Cuesta retreated by the same route ; and thus the 
plans of the French for the destruction of the Allies 
were foiled ; but the escape was a most narrow one, 
and an engagement ensued during the passage of the 
bridge by the Spaniards, wdiich was far from credit- 
able to the latter. 

During all these movements, Sir R. Wilson’s 
handful of troops did all that was possible to harass 
Joseph. They advanced within 12 miles ot Madrid, 
and threw the French there into grefd alarm. Be- 
fore the clay of the battle of Talavera, Sir li. 'Wilson 
was ordered to retire, and join Sir A. Wellesley, but 
the unexpected events which followed the battle pre- 
vented his doing so, and he escaped with difficulty 
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from Soiilt and got back to Portugal by the pass of 
Banos, where he had a sharp engagement with the » 

latter’s forces. 

It is unnecessary to mention in detail any of the 
further movements of this campaign. The French * 

made m effort to follow up the Allies, who had 
managed upon the retreat towards Jaracejo to destroy 
the bridge at Almaraz. Their commanders differed 
in opinion as to the plans to be adopted ; and at 
length, satisfied with saving Madrid, they again 
separated their forces. It should be mentioned that 
the British wounded abandoned at Talavera were 
treated by the enemy with great humanity. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley finding (after a long and 
angry correspondence with Cuesta) that it was impos- 
sible to procure with certainty a sufficiency of either 
food or transport, determined to remove his army A. 
from Spain, and trust no more to tlie Spaniards. On 
the 19tli of August lie left Spain and retired again Spain, 
into Portugal. Withdrawing his troops hy the road Marclies to 
through Merida and Badajoz, he afterwards marched jv^edr 
• northward and quartered them on the banks of the 
Agueda, between Almeida and Ciudad-Eodrigo, com- Commences 
mencing at the same time in ifecret to fortify the Torres 
country around Lisbon, endeavouring to make his hold 
upon that corner of Portugal secure by the construc- 
tion of the Lines of Tm-res Veclras. 




EEirARKS. 

When Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the opening of this in myading 
campaign, meditated his offensive movement into colu'ses 
Spain, three courses (including the one he did adopt) 
were open to him, 


1st* To operate through Elvas and BadajoZj 
making tlies^ fortresses his hase^ join with Ciiesta 
south of the TagiiSj cross that river witli liim, and 
then move towards Madrid. 

2iid. To operate through Aimeida and Ciudad- 
EodrigOj making those fortresses his hase^ join with 
Beresfordj and then move by Salamanca on Madrid. 

3rcl. To operate (as he did) through Plaseiicia^ 
along the north hank of the TagiiSj join with Ciiesta 
on that hankj and thus move towards Madrid.^ 

Objections The ohjcctions to the first plan w’erej that hotli 
course/^^ armics w^oiild have the Tagus to cross after imitiiig; 
the bridges were few^ and Yictor rnigiit oppose their 
passage. Moreover, it W'Oiild be iiecessaiy to leave 
strong detachments on the N, bank to cover the roads 
to Lisbon, and the communication between Soult and 
Yictor being open, Beresford’s corps, isolated at 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, would be endangered. 

To tbeCnd. The objections to the 2nd plan were, that it would 
completely separate tlie Britisli from Cuesta, and 
that if the latter were attacked and defeated, an 
advance on Lisbon and Seville, and even the capture 
of tliose cities, could hardly be prevented. 

TotlieSrd. The objections to the 3rd plan were, that the 
junction of the British with Cuesta might ].)e opposed 
by Yictor, and thus rendered difficult. The line of 
inarch also, along the northern bank of the Tagus, 
between the mountain spurs and the would not 
only be confined and cramped, but also critical, for it 
exposed the flank of the army to Soult, should he 
succeed in forcing the passes. 

Rt'uyonfor It was, as we have before mentioned, the fact 
th^Sraf known passes jiracticable loi 
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artillery; the belief tliat tlie Spaniards coiildj and 
would, hold these ; and the mistake as to the strength 
of Soult, that influenced Sir Arthur to ad^pt the 3rd 
plan as the best. 


But it may be asked — What definite end did Sir Objectivo ^ 

, . > . ii . 1 . • ‘ . otSir A. 

Arthur propose to obtaiir m this campaign, since it Wellesley 

was not to be expected that lie could hold his ground 

near Madrid of time against the forces 


which the French could, sooner or later, move towards 
him? Tlie answer to this is, that he designed to aid 
the Spaniards by attempting the recovery of the 
Spanish capital, if only for a short time, from the 
French. Madrid was not a strong city; the Frencli, 
covering it at various points upon the south, were but 
50,000, while he, Guesta, and Venegas, united, would 
be about 90,000. There was also a possibility of his 
being able to fall suddenly upon one corps of the 
French (Victor’s), and inflict a defeat upon it. The 
capture of Madrid would have been a serious loss to 
the- enemy, as it was the general depot of all the 
French armies; and even had it been necessary to 
^fall back immediately after its capture, the temporary 
occupation of the city alone would have produced a 
great moral impression in the Peninsula. 

Viewing the campaign as a matter of past history, Probability 


and considering those events in it, which did actualiy 


plans would 

occur, the belief that Sir Arthur’s plans would have 

^ ceoded. 

been successful, had they not been marred by un- 
locked for circumstances, seems fully justified. The 
opportunity <ff firlling upon Victor with superior 
forces ill his position behind the Alberche, did 
actually present itself ; but to all Sir Arthur’s entrea- 
ties for an attack, Guesta was deaf) Victor was rein- 



forced by Joseph, * and the fayonrable chance passed 
away. 

Had Victor been overwhelmed, and Yeiiegas co- 
operated faithfully by the line of Toledo, Joseph 
must have retreated towards Madrid, and there is no 
reason to doubt that that' city [which was ^Yeakly. 
fortified, was by position badly adapted for defence, 
and which Napoleon had reduced in two days,] would 
have fallen quickly to the xiliies. Had Soult’s 
strength been that which Sir Arthur conceived it to 
be, and, had Ciiesta carried out his promises, there 
was every reason to suppose that the Spaniards would 
liave been able to liold the mountain passes against 
the enemy, and prevent such a march as that u'hicli 
the French Marshal w^as able to carry out 


The phases of this campaign, as they successively 
unfolded themselves, were of so extraordinary a 
nature, that Sir Arthur Wellesley could hardly, by 
possibility, have anticipated them. He could not 
foresee that Cuesta, in his suicidal folly and bad 
faith, would neglect the pass of Banos ; that the 
Spanish government would interfere with Ids orders 
to Venegas ; or that^ concentration and march, such 
as that of Soult, could be concealed so long from 
him. That this concentration and this march were 
so long concealed, must ever remain a fact most diffi- 
cult of explanation, and one which had it not occurred 
^YOuld have been deemed impossible. And yet it is 
on this accotmt no less true, and it a£brds anotlier 
lesson of the necessity for incessant effort in ohtaining 
mformation of the emmi/s movemenb\ 

Sir Arthur could scarcely credit the situation in 
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which he found himself when he heard of Soult’s 
strength and his position at Plasencia; and writing ^ 

afterwards, he says, I did not think it possible that 
three French corps, under three marshals, could 
have heen assembled at Salamanca, without the ^ 

knowledge of the govcAiior of Ciudad-Eodrigo, or 
of the Junta ” (f.e., the government) of Castille, or 
that they could have penetrated into Estremadura 
without a shot being fired at them,” 

SpeaSing of Joseph’s attack on the allied position Fault of 
at Talavera, which brought on the battle at that ^XuDg^at 
‘point, Napier characterises it as a palpable, an Talavera. 
enormous- fault.” It Avas unmistakably to the interest 
of Joseph (who Avas aAvare of Soult’s advance upon 
the allied rear) to delay his attack, and if possible, 
by . retiring, draw the Allies further into the net 
prepared for them, Soult had ’clearly seen this, and 
had Avritten to him in these Avords, The most impor- 
tant results will be obtained, if your majesty Avill 
abstain from attaclcing until the moment when the 
knowledge of my march causes the enemy to re- 
trace his steps.” Joseph, hoAvever, allowed himself 
to be over-persuaded by Victoivand attacked, instead 
of waiting for Soult. 

Victory on the field of Talavera rested Avith the 
Allies, and though no material advantage Avas gained 
from it, the moral effect produced upon the French jv^orai 
by the desperate fighting of the British infantry, Avas 
a marked otie. Jomini (himself a general in tlie Talavera on 
French army) says, that “ It piwed that the Britisli ^ ^ 
infantry coiild dispute the palm Avith the best in 
Europe.” After this battle, the French,’ it has been 


asserted, never approaclied the British with the same 
^ confidence of victory that they had formerly felt. 

March of The marching of some of the British troops from 
^vision. Lishon to join in this day’s battle affords a good 
example of what can be done npoii occasion by 
highly-trained men. These men, under General 
Cranford (431x1, 52nd and 95th Eegiments) marched, 
leaving but 17 stragglers behincl, the great distance 
of 62 miles in 26 hours, in a hot day in summer, each 
soldier carrying over 50 pounds in weight, and though 
they arrived too late to join in the fight, they took the 
outpost duty immediately after reaching the battle- 
field. 

Vitalim- The anxiety and disappointment which, in this 
orfoorand waiit of food and transport caused to 

transport. Arthur Wellesley, show the vital importance of 
these matters, even more strongly than did the delays 
and the long drawn out columns in that of Sir John 
Moore. 

By advancing into Spain 'without having prepared 
any magazines, Sir Arthur was at the mercy of his 
allies ; and as he was unable in a friendly country to 
take food by force, and could not get it by other 
means, he was compelled to abandon Spain and retire 
into Portugal. His army, though they fought bravely 
in a half-fed condition at Talavera, at length fell into 
a very bad state. He himself, writing shortly after 
that battle, says: The soldiers lose therr discipline 
and their spirit ; they plunder even in the presence 
of their officers. The officers are discontented, and 
are almost as bad as the men ; and with an army 


which a fortnight ago heat double their numbers, I 
should now hesitate to meet a French corps of half 
their strength.” 

One great cause why the French and allied armies Evils of a 
in this campaign, both failed to achieve any result at command, 
all commensurate with the number of soldiers in the 
field was, that both armies were under a divided 
command.” Frequent changes of the head of an 
army, as in the campaign of 1808, or having more 
than one head as in this campaign, are alike evils. 

In this case Sir Arthur Wellesley could not manage 
his independent ally Guesta ; J oseph could not 
manage his semi-independent marshals ; and the 
marshals could not work in unison with one another, 
or with Joseph. Among the evil consequences ensu- 
ing from this division of authority and want of con- 
cert, were these. 

1st. Soult’s inahility to concentrate when Napoleon Examples 
[as mentioned on page 82] ordered him to do so (for campdga. 
Ney refused to leave Astorga, and Joseph brought 
^ylortier towards Madrid) , 

^ 2nd. Victor’s overruling Joseph, and persuading 
him to fight at Talavera. 

3rd. The power of Guesta, by his impracticable 
conduct, to interfere with all the plans of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 

These evils bore heavily on the campaign, and 
made it for both armies a comparative failure. 

Powerful alliances may often render a divided 
command aif advantage (upon the whole), as they 
frequently render it a necessity ; but at the same time, 
ill such a command^ there is an unavoidable and 
inherent weakness. 
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In tliis campaign we have a marked instance of the 
failure of double lines of operation. 

Napier remarks, that experience proves, that with- 
out extraordinary good fortune, some accident will 
always happen to mar the combinations of armies 
operating by more than one line. It should be noticed, 
that both armies in this campaign were advancing by 
a Double line.” Each was divided into separate 
bodies, and was endeavouring to close by different 
roads upon the enemy, and then attack him in com- 
bination. Joseph was attempting to combine with 
Soult — Wellesley and Cuesta (united) were attempt- 
ing to combine with Venegas ; and both the combi- 
nations in reality failed. 

In operations of this kind, tlic divided portions of 
an army find great difficulty in obtaining intelligence 
of each other s movements (especially if the enemy 
be vigilant), and moreover a change in the position 
of the enemy completely frustrates all previous 
arrangements. For these reasons they are difficult to 
carry out, and though circumstances often render such 
operations unavoidable (and sometimes successful), ^ 
they are, from being less simple, more liable to failure 
than operations by single line. Success in them 
depends, in fact, almost entirely upon the preparations 
for the march being so good and complete, and the 
kncwledge of the difficulties of tlie country and 
enemy’s position so thoroughly perfect, that no change 
can well occur to cause delay. We shall see in otlier 
campaigns in this war instances of successful opera- 
tions by more than one line, and we may mention that 
the Prussians operated successfully by*more than one 
line in the war with Austria in 1866 and in their late 
war with France, 
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In this campaign the diyided command increased, 
of course, the chances against success* 

We see a 2 :ain in this campaimi the influence upon importance 
. ^ ofaknow--^ 

the operations of the topography oi the country. ledge of the 

If the long chain of the Guadaraina had not 
existed; practicable at hut two points for artillery; 

Sir Arthur Wellesley would never have thought of 
advancing up the Tagus, exposing his flank to Soult. 

Again, if the Tagus had been a fordable river, or 
bridged at many places, its character as an obstacle 
would have been entirely different. 

As it was, when Sir Arthur Wellesley was at 
Oropesa on the 3rd August, and heard that Soult 
was at Naval Moral, on the road to the boat-hridge 
at Almaraz, he was placed in this position : — ^In his 
front and rear were the French; on his right an 
almost impassable mountain range ; and on his left a 
river, to be crossed (at all events with artillery and 
baggage) but at Arzobispo alone. 

He could only retreat over that bridge, or cut his 
way through the enemy. We were in a bad scrape 
(he says), and I really believe that if I had not deter- 
mined to retire at the moment I did, all retreat would 
have been cut off for both.’’ 

Again, if, after he had retired through Arzobispo 
and taken up his position at Jaracejo, the Tagus had 
been of a different cbaracter, the French could have 
easily crossed, and pursued immediately. But what 
are the facts ? 

Sir Arthur, ^?riting from Deleytosa near Jaracejo, 
tells us in these words : — 

The possession of the bridge of Almaraz, and of 



tlie mouutains between that and the bridg'c of 
Arzobispo,^ protects the country behind the Tagus 
from Toledo nearly to AbranteSj as the enemy cannot 
penetrate with cannon at any point between Alniaraz 
and Toledo, and the passage of the riyer is nearly 
impracticable for an army between Abnb'az and 
Abrantes.” 

It -would be hardly possible to illustrate more com- 
pletely that there can be no comprehension whatever 
of the true natme of the military movements over a 
country’s surface without a knowledge of the io2)o- 
grapliy^'^ of the country. 

The following extract from a letter of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to Lord Castlereagh, written after he liad 
retreated to Jaracejo, gives in very few words his 
opinion of the conduct of the Spaniards in this cam- 
paign. have but little to add (he says) to my 
public despatch of this date, wdiich I hope will justify 
me from all blame in the eyes of his Slajesty’s 
Ministers, excepting that of having trusted the 
Spanish general in anything ^ 

For the victory of Talavera Bir Arthur Wellesley 
was created Viscount Wellington. 

The only advantage wdiich can be said to have been 
gained by the Allies in this campaign was, that 
Galicia was evacuated by the French in order to move 
down upon Sir Arthui'. 
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LECTUEE VI. 


CAMPAIGK OF BUSACO, 1810. — MASSENA’S INyA>SION 
OF POETUGAL. 

The experience gained in the Talavera campaign, 
convinced Lord Wellington that but little assistance 
in freeing the Peninsula Tras to be obtained from 
the Spaniards, and tliat hj the British and Portu- 
guese alone the deliverance of the country must be 
wrought out. It became more evident to him 
also day by day that any success against the masses 
of the French must be a slow and gradual one; 
and that he might even be driven, as Sir John 
Moore had been, to retreat to the sea, perhaps to an 
embarkation of the army. 

His efforts were now directed to the raising and : 
organising of a larger force of Portuguese, to placing 
provisions and garrisons in fortified ports at Abrantes, 
Setuval, Peniche, &c., as well as in the frontier fort- 
resses of Almeida and Elvas ; and above all to the 
strengthening of the lines of Torres Vedras. 

Cadiz and Gibraltar were the only points out of 
Portugal now, held in the Peninsula by the British, 
who remained within the Portuguese frontier entirely 
upon the defensive. 
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^ To the few who know of the existence of the forti- 
fications about Torres Vcdras— which we shall briefly 
describe further on— they ai^pearcd to have been 
designed with the mere object of covering the retreat 
of the British ai-my to their ships, or of protecting 
> Lisbon from a coup de main, and nothing more • but 
by Wellington himself, they had always been regarded 
as the barrier beyond which the French should never 
advance. Events soon proved the correctness of his 
judgment, and his reputation was raised, by the selec- 
tion, and construction of these lines, to an unquestioned 
eminence. 

After battle has been mentioned that the news of the defeaf 
at Aspern, in Austria, had raised the 
q£ Allies, and been the tbrerunner of the 
campaign of Talavera. That defeat Napoleon after- 
wards avenged by the brilliant victory of Wagram 
(6th July, 1809), and having humbled Austria in 
this batfle, and subsequently in October concluded a 
peace Avith her, he again turned his attention to the 
Peninsula, sending there from Germany many thou- 
sands of his troops, and increasing his armies 
destined to be quartered in Spain to the enormous 
total of 366,000 men, with a view to making further 
and greater efforts for the complete subjugation of 
the country and the expulsion of the British from 
Portugal. 

From the tiine of Wellington’s retreat into Portugal 
after Talavera in 1809 until June, 1810,.no very im- 
portant operations went on against the British but 
events were rapidly preparing the wayfor them.’ 

In January, Marshal Soult had collected a large 
force— about 70,000— near the passes of the Sierra 
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Morena mountains, forced them, and afterwards sub- 
dued Seville and all the chief cities of Andalusia — 
over-running the entire province, with the exception 
of Cadiz, wliich place he besieged, confining the gar- 
rison to the Island of Leon. ^ 

Napoleon in the meantime was assembling a large Napoleoa 
armj for the invasion of Portugal from the direction an amy to 
of Salamanca, to be placed under the command of 
Massena, one of his most celebrated Marshals, called 
from an unvarying course of success in Germany and 
elsewhere, the “ spoiled child of victory,” and pour- 
ing forward troops to form and reinforce this army 
along the line of communication from Salamanca to 
the Pyrenees. Simultaneously with these operations 
tlie French were actively engaged in subduing the 
various Spanish Provinces, of Murcia, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, Biscay Leon, the As- 
turias, (fee., and with such success that by the end 
of May, 1810, they were masters of three-fourths of 
the kingdom. 

The month of June, 1810, may perhaps be re- This epoch 
garded as the most critical epoch of affairs in the tont^X^for 
Peninsula ; for not only had the Spanish armies Penin- 
been nearly annihilated, and their chief fortified places 
(except Ciudad-Eodrigo and Badajoz) subdued ; 
while the French soldiers were fastening in masses 
upon the country, but the British people had begun 
to despair of success, and a strong party in Parlia- 
ment clamoured for the withdrawal of the British 
troops, so tluit the least serious reverse Avould have 
entailed their recall. It was owing to the firmness of 
Wellington alone that the struggle was still con- 
tinued. 
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In the month of when the first serious ad- 
vance of the French took places the positions of the 
contending armies may be thus put down:— 

■ The Fbench.' 

The Army of the Soath^Midei: Soultj composed of 
the corps of Victor, Mortiei’j and Sebastiani, about 
6O5OOO in Andalusia. 

The Army of the Centre^ under Joseph, about 
24,000 around Madrid. 

llie Ariny of Portiigalyimd^r Masseiia, composed 
of the corps of Ney, Eeymier and Jmiot, and the re- 
serve cavalry of Montbrun, about 80,000. This army 
could be reinforced by other troops wMeli were 
extended from Salamanca by Zainoiu Valladolid, 
Burgos, &c., to the French frontier. The corps of 
Ney and Jimot, and Montbmn’s cavalry, were at Sala- 
manca; the corps of Eeynicr in the valley of the 
Tagus, near Alcantara. 

The remainder of the 366,000 men were spread 
over the various provinces. 

Soult had been appointed by Napoleon Major- 
General of the armies in Spain under Joseph, as well 
as Commander of the Army of the South, and in 
reality was almost independent of even the authority 
of Joseph. 

THE ALLIES. 

To meet the invasion W'hich was evidently threat- 
ening, and which might come from vapous quarters, 
it v/as necessary that the Allies should be somewhat 
widely distributed^ and Wellington hkd posted them 
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thus :~Tlie M the British army, under his own 
immediate command^ at Viseu, Celorico, Guarda^ and 
Pinhel— bead quarters being at Gelorico ; the Cavalry 
along the valley of the Mondego, and some at Bel- 
monte; and 4,000 men o:^ the Light Division under 
Crawford pushed out between the rivers Coa and 
iLgueda, watching Ciudad-Eodrigo. The strength in 
all nearly 25,000 men. 

The remainder of the British (about 5,000) and 
some Portuguese, under Hill, at Abrantes and Porta- 
legro (on the road towards Badajoz) — about 10,000 
ill all. 

The bulk of the Portuguese regular troops paid by 
England, and commanded by British officers, at 
Thomar, as a reserve ; and in the fortresses of Al- 
meida, Elvas, &c. — nearly 30,000. 

The Portuguese Militia— 21 regiments— to the 
Korth of the Duero ; and a somewhat greater number 
under command of Beresford, at Setuval, at different 
points of the Alemtejo, and thrown out behind the 
Elga and tlie Ponsul — ^nearly 30,000. 

^ In order to secure supplies, depdts were established Precautions 
along the rivers, viz., — at Abrantes and near Lisbon, tlie^liiies. 
on the Tagus; at Figueras andTena Cova, on the 
Mondego ; and at Oporto and Lainego on the Duero. 
Magazines of consumption also were placed at Yiseu, 

Oelorico, Oondeixa, Leirya, Thomar and Almeida. 

Flying bridges were constructed on the Tagus and 
Zezere rivers, near Abrantes ; and also over the Tagus 
at Vilha Velhaf. Roads were improved in the interior 
of Portugal, as far as possible, in order to assist the 
Allied communication ; for instance, the road from 
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Abrantes by Tbomar and Espinlial to the Mondego, 
(connecting Hill, by a short route, with Wellington) ; 
and that on the left bank of the Tagus from Abrantes, 
by Vilha Yelha, to Gastello-Branco, (connecting Hill 
with the advanced Portuguese Militia on the Ponsiil) . 

A chain of posts by Guarda, Espinhal and Thomarto 
Abrantes was also established to secure the commimi- 
cation between Hill and Y"ellingtoii. 

Certain roads also leading towards the allied posts, 
such for instance as that from Castelio-Branco over the 
mountains to Abrantes (by Sol^ricra Formosa), and 
that leading from Sabiigal, by Belmonte, and along 
the valley of the Zezere to Thomar were made more 
difficult by breaking them up. 

Signal telegraphs were also established from Lisbon 
to Abrantes and Almeida. 

In this position, Wellington awaited the unfolding 
of the French plans, working all the time at the 
lines of Torres Yedras — CrawTord being instructed on 
the approach of the French in any strength, to retire 
behind the Coa, and not to risk any serious action on^ 
the right bank. 

Napoleon’s Napolcon’s plan of campaign was for Massena to 
campaign, hivade Portugal from Salamanca, while Boult ad- 
vanced on Badajoz and Elvas. The invasion of Mas- 
sena Avas to be the real serious effort to drive the allies 
back ; but Soult also, after taking Badajoz and Elvas, 
was to endeavour to reach Lisbon froir?that direction. 
Massena Early in June — ^it being understood that Soult Avas 
operations! co-operate from Andalusia — Massena commenced 
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his operations % sendiiig Ney tlie Agueda to 

invest Ciudad-Eodrigo, while the corps of Eeynier, in ^ 

the valley of the Tagus, was^ motion in 

order to perplex Wellington, and prevent him from 
drawing away troops from that quarter. Hill counter- * 

manoeuvred, in order to watch Eeynier, and prevent 
his pushing past him into Portugal. 

Crawford fell back towards the Coa before Ney’s Crawford 
force, which was six times stronger than his own, and 
Wellington, knowing that he would be powerless, to 
prevent \Jiiidad-Eodrigo falling in the end, made no French 
effort to relieve it, and the place surrendered to the 
French on the 10th of July. Rodngo. 

After the fall of this fortress, Hey advanced threat- 
ening Almeida ; and Crawford, anxious to delay the 
the fall of the place as far as possible, remained out 
dangerously long near the fortress, braving an attack, 
as it were, in opposition (in spirit at all events) to 
the directions he liad received from Wellington. The Danger to 
result was that he was nearly surrounded by the ^ 

larger force of Ney, and obliged to draw off his troops 
hastily over the Coa, under fire, and by one narrow 
bridge, sacrificing several lives, and very nearly losing 
his entire force, which was composed of the pick of 
the British Light Division. 

Wellington now withdrew all his own troops to Pause in 
the left bank of the Mondego, except one division 
posted at Guarda to keep open the communication 
with Hill and watch the road from Almeida, while 
the Militia lEs the north harassed Massena’s rear, and 
captured Senabria. 

Until the 15th August Massena made no further 
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decided movements, but merely kept Reynier, as 
before, in motion in tlie Tagus valley. This delay 
was partially caused by Ms being anxious to Iiear 
what Soult — ^who had detached the corps of Mortiex 
towards Badajoz — was accomplishing in the south, 
before he entered decidedlyunto the campaign. 

At length, on the 15tli August, he invested 
Almeida with Ney’s corps. Wellington, with a view 
of endeavouring to disturb him, recrossed the Moii- 
dego, but as he was advancing the place capitulated 
(on the 28th), and he again fell back. 

Both the frontier fortresses of Ciudad-Rodrigo and 
Almeida were now in Massena’s hands, and Reynier 
having been brought up from the valley of the Tagus 
and moves to join him, he moved forward. On the 12th 
oiv\nrc. September his advance entered Guarda [Weliiogtoii 
retiring before him] and on the 16tli he had concen- 
trated his troops thus 

Junot (with the artillery and the cavalry) at 
Pinhel. 

Ney at Macal. 

Reynier at Guarda. 

From these points he put his three corps in motion 
for Viscu, advancingv with Ncy and Reynier along 
the left bank of the Mondego, as if intending to 
continue his march by that hank, but, after arriving 
at Fornos, crossing suddenly to the right. 

Junot, with the artillery, and cavalry was onlvivd 
direct from Pinhel to Viseu, without crossing the 
Mondego, and on the march was much delayed and 
harassed by the Poii;uguese Militia. . 

Massena’s main body entered Visk September 


Line of Ixis 
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21st, but the artillety was in rear, and did not arrive 

till the 23rd. • 

Weffi had fallen back before the French Disposition 

advance, by the left bank of the Mondego, directing 
Hill to join him on the^Alva river, by Espinbal, as * 

soon he was certain that Keynier had moved 
northwards ; and also ordering up some British and 
Portuguese troops—who had arrived from Lisbon, 
and were at Thomar under General Leith. 

Proclamations had some time before this been Prodama- 
issued 1:0 the inhabitants of Portugal by the Portu- 
guese Government, at the instance of Lord Welling- Portuguese. 
- ton, directing them, upon the French approach, to 

lay waste their fields, break down their bridges and 
mills, destroy their crops, (excepting only what they 
could carry off with them,) and retire within the 
lines of Torres Vedras, It was hoped that by this 
means the country would be turned into an inhos- 
pitable desert for the French, affording no sustenance 
for man or beast. 

Massena, having receivedhis artillery, continued his Wellington 

* ^ £.ills Iscick 

advance, moving along the right bank of the Mondego behind the 
by Martagoa on Ooimbra, and Wellington, having 
observed his line of march, fell back along the left 
bank behind the river Alva. 

The road (see Map III), by vf'hich Massena was Katmo of 
moving upon Coimbra, approaches at a few leagues 
north of that town, the Sierra of Busaco. This 
Sierra rises to some 250 feet above the surrounding advancing, 
slopes, whidr overhang the right bank of the Mon- 
dego, which river flows in a deep gorge between it 
and the Sierra Murcella, oir the left bank,. 
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At Martagoa, close to the river Criz oae of the 
affluents of the Mondego, the road hranclies off 
into five other roads leadiiig hy differeixt direct 
towards Coimhra. Of thesCj three afford the only 
" practicable routes over the ^erra of Busaco ; a fourth 

(a poor road) leads westwaidj OTer the iiioiiiitains of 
Caramula, and by the Boyalva pass to Sardao, turn- 
ing the Sierra, and striking (at Bardao) the iimiii 
road from Oporto to Coimbra; the fifth turns the 
Sierra by the right, passing the Mondego near Pena 
Cova, but exposed for a long distance to the flank 
fire of guns from the Sierra Busaco. 

It was determined by Wellington — who was beliind 
the Muxcella ridge, and had officers posted in the moun- 
tains to watch the direction of the French adYanoe— 
to endeavour to bar Massena’s path at the Sierra of 
Busaco, both in order to raise the spirits of his own 
soldiers and of the people of Portugal, and also to 
gain time, which would enable him to withdraw his 
magazines from Coimbra and Oondeixa, and aid the 
Portuguese peasantry in carrying out the destruction 
of the crops, and the laying waste the country. This 
Sierra offered a very strong position, and Hill — who 
had anticipated Wellington’s -orders, and moved to 
join him directly he found that Eeynier had gone off 
towards Massena— and Leith (from Thomar) having 
now arrived, Wellington, on the 26 th September, 
Welliiigton drew up the army upon it, with the exception of a 
posUion^at troops left OH the other bank of the Mondego for 
Busaco. purposes of observation, and the cavalr^ who were 
posted on the Oporto road, south of Sardao, watching 
the left, Wellington also directed some Portuguese 
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Militia to move from Lamego Sardao and the 

Boyalva pass, to prevent his being turned by that ' 

road. The road by Pena Cova it was unnecessary 
to guard, from its exposure to artillery from the 
Sierra. ^ 

Massena came up on the 26th, and thinking thatMassena_ 
the Allies were weaker than they were — ^for he was ‘ ‘ 
unaware of the junction of Leith and Hill — tried to 
force the position on the 27th (Ney and Eeynier 
being in advance, Junot in reserve), and fought the 
hattle ofBusaco. In this battle the Allies numbered Battle of _ 
about 49j000, the French 665 OOO. 

The attack resulted in a severe repulse of the 
French. 

The day following the battle (the 28th) Massena 
discovered the road by the Boyalva pass and Sardao, 
which passed round the left of the Allied position, 
and in the night made towards the pass. It has 
been mentioned above that Wellington had ordered 
some Portuguese Militia from Lamego towards 
Sardao, but by a mistake made in sending them, in 
'"'consequence of the appearance of a French patrol, 
by an unnecessarily circuitous route through Oporto, 
they had not arrived. Massena gained the Oporto- Massena 

. turns Wek 

Coimbra road, and so secured the advantage 01 being lington’s 
able to turn Wellington’s position on the Busaco 
heights. 

W ellington then abandoned the lieights, and re- Wellington 

. retires to 

tired by Coimbra, Pombal, and Leirya to the lines of the lines of 
Torres Vedras? Massena followed confidently, sack- 
ing Coimbra, and forcing occasional rearguard actions 
upon the allies ; and found himself on the 10th Octo- 





ber face to face with the formidable works which 
Wellington had erected to defend Lisbon^ having up 
to that time never even heard of their existence. 

He now, liowever, saw a barrier in his path which 
sti'iick him with such astonishment that he retired, 
and did not come forward again for two days, 
when he cautiously reconnoitred the allied posi- 
tion. Any detailed acconnt of the lines of Torres 
Vedras would occiip)^ too much space to be given 
here. They consisted of three great lines of defence. 
To form the first or outer one, a tract of country, 
thirty miles in length, extending from Alhandra on 
the Tagus, across by Torres Yedras to the sea, had 
been fortified with numerous redoubts, and bristled 
with guns. This country, by nature most formid- 
ably strong, had been made stronger by scarping the 
mountains, damming up the rivers, forming inunda- 
tions, and breaking up roads. Inside this barrier, 
eight miles in rear, was a second and still stronger 
line : and behind this, around Lisbon, an intrenched 
camp ; the defences in all consisting of some 150 re- 
doubts, on which were mounted 600 cannon. 

Some idea of the scale upon wliicli these -works were 
constructed may be ^.formed from the fact that 10,000 
peasants, relieved weekly, had been employed upon 
them for a long time. Across these lines led tlie only 
roads by which the French could approach Lisbon, and 
these (only five of wliicli, practicable for artillery, 
crossed the 1st line, and four the 2nd line) wore 
defended by every kind of obstacle. ^ Signal posts 
had been established on the principal heights, and 
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the nature of the country was such that while behind 
the lines communication from one end to the other 
was easy for the defenders, the ridge of mountains 
to the north (the Baragueda) divided an army facing 
the right and left extremities of the lines by a for- 
midable natural obstacle. 

The position of Massena was now as gloomy as it 
had before seemed hopeful. For one month, extended 
along the front of the lines, he sought in vain to find 
a practicable entrance, and during this month the 
Portuguese militia and peasantry closed upon his rear; 
cut off his communications with Spain; destroyed 
his magazines ; and forced him to seek for sustenance 
by dispersing his army over the half-deserted country. 
During this time he sent a messenger (General Foy) 
to Paris, imploring Napoleon to order reinforcements 
to his succour, and in November made an effort to pass 
across the Tagus, in order to get into the comparatively 
rich and untouched district of the Alemtejo, but the 
British force under Hill watched the river so closely 
that he found it impossible. He then withdrew to 
^Santarem, Leirya, Thomar and Punhete, (where he 
began to collect materials for bridging the Tagus,) 
and Wellington, coming out, took up a position 
facing him at Cartaxo, and along the Eio-Mayor to 
Alcanhete, leaving a small force in the lines. Thus 
the two armies remained in presence four months 
(which takes us into the year 1811 ), the policy of 
Wellington, who was well supplied himself from 
Lisbon and the sea, being not to lose his own men in 
any engagement, but to reduce his enemy by famine. 




During these operationSj the corps of Mortier sent 
Tby Soult towards Badajoz (and watched by HilFs 
force) had done nothing of importancCj but the French 
troops in many of the provinces (and especially in 
Catalonia) had been active during the autumn and 
winter ’monthSj and had taken several more of the 
Spanish strongholds, including Tortosa. 

At the end of 1810 the contest was thus 
balanced:— 

The French had succeeded in confining the British 
to one corner of Portugal ; they liad captured Ciudad- 
Rodrigo and Almeida] had subdued almost all Spain 
with the exception of Cadiz (which still held out) and 
Badajoz; and could also draw large reinforcements 
from France. 

On the other hand, they had not yet driven Wel- 
lington out of Portugal, and the English government 
and people, aroused by the victory of Busaco and the 
chock to Massena, were more inclined than at the 
beginning of tlie year, to hope for a favourable turn 
of affairs and to prosecute the war. 

^ EEMARKS. 

The position taken up by the Allied Army i 
Portugal, in order to await the French invasion, has 
been so fully described, and the different roads, &c., 
by which the armies operated put down with so 
much detail, because an examination into tins 
campaign in these particulars is both interesting 
and instructive. 
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The French could have invaded Portugal hy Lines by 

, 1 ' which the 

several clinerent lines ; — French 

1st From the north j crossing the river DuerOj as 

Soult had attempted in 1 809 , Portugal. 

2nd. From some point between the Dnero and the 
• Tagns rivers, efther on the northern (for 
instance, from Ciudad-Eodrigo) or the 
southern (for instance, from Coria) side of 
the great chain of the Gaudarama. 

3rd. From the south of the River Tagus, between 
•it and the Guadiana from Badajoz). 

The greatest danger was to be apprehended from 
the directions of Almeida, in the north, and Badajoz 
in the south ; both because it would be an object to 
the French to gain the fortresses of Almeida and 
Badajoz, and on account of the roads past them 
being the best for an invading army. All points^ 
however, had to be watched. 

The dispositions of Wellington were such, that Discussion 
while a portion of the Portuguese Militia observed 
the first of the above lines, he himself, stretching dispositions, 
from Viseu to Guarda and Belmonte, and with Beres- 
ford’s Portuguese Militia about the Elga and Ponsul, 
observed the second; and Hill. about Abrantes and 
Portalegre, the third. 

The reserves occupied a central position at Thomar, 
and the arrangements as to bridges, roads, chains of 
posts, &c., mentioned as having been made to increase 
the facility of the allied communications and impede 
the moveme^its of the French, left nothing undone 
which, under the circumstances, was possible to 
ensure security from surprise and hamper the enemy. 



Wellington had an position with regard to the 

Frenchj and in two marches could coimtj if lie 
deemed fit, on concentrating over SfJjOOO men, not 
including men in garrison, &c., between Guarda and 
the Duero — towards Almeida^ — or at Guarda, (bj 
uniting his own troops witii the Militia north of the 
river, or wdth the Portuguese from Thoinar); and 
about 30,000 in the Alemtejo — towards Badajoz 
(hy nniting Hill’s force wdtli the Militia in that neigh- 
bourhood, and out towards the Elga and Ponsul); and 
as the line of invasion became pronounced, tlie troops 
from Thomar and any reinforcements landed from 
England could he easily ordered up. By the ability 
ho possessed of concentrating at any point along the 
frontier a very fairly large body of troops, Wel- 
lington forced the French to keep together, wdiich 
rendered it more easy for him to discover their in- 
tentions and increased their difficulties of subsistence. 

The regular troops (under Wellington and Hill) 
were kept, it may be noticed, compactly together in 
the centre, and the more untrained ones (Militia), in- 
stead of being intermixed with them, "were separated, 
and posted at the two extreme wings. Guarda w^as 
evidently an important point to hold until the last, as 
communication was kept up through it with Hill ; and 
from it the intentions of the French, if they came by 
Almeida, as to their further line of march 
whether hy the valley of the Mondego or Zezcrc) 
could he best discovered. Hill also and the Militia 
along the Ponsul had a very responsible duty to 
perform in guarding the line of the Tagus, for it can 
be seen that^ the French could force their way past 
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them before Wellington could come from the north, 
they could then interpose between the latter and Lisbon. 
There was also some possibility of the enemy being 
able to come down, without warning, through the 
passes of the Guadarama, and then by crossing at 
Alcantara; or forcing a passage at Vilha Velha, 
getting upon the good road on the left bank of the 
Tagus [the road we mean which Wellington had 
made from Abrantes to Vilha Velha in order to com- 
miinicate with Hill], thus turning the difficult roads 
on the ri|lit bank. The Tagus, though usually a 
very formidable obstacle, became at times in the great 
droughts of summer fordable at points even below 
Abrantes, and the French, after they had gained the 
left bank, might have re-crossed successfully at or below 
Abrantes, driving Hill back by force of numbers. 


The line of invasion adopted by the French should Discussion 
be examined. Of the different lines above alluded to Mas^cna’s 
as open to them, the 1st had been tried by Soult, who 
had found it difficult and failed. The 3rd was about invasion, 
to be tried by Soult in aid of Massena’s owm move- 
ments. The choice therefore almost necessarily 
narrowed itself to the 2nd, and the selection lay 
between the lines to the north and south of the chain 
of the Guadarama. 

That to the north was the nearer to Massena’s po- 
sition at Salamanca, and the most direct. To operate 
by the southern (in which case he would cross the 
Guadarama by the passes of Banos or Perales), he 
would expose the flank and rear of his line of march 
—especially if lie did not take Ciudad-Rodrigo and 



Almeida beforehand — to annoyance from the Allies. 
The roads also to the south of the mountains were 
known from the experience of Junot (who entered 
Portugal from Salamanca in 1807, by Alcantara, 
Castello-Branco, and Abrantes) to be so bad that it 
was with great difficulty Hn army could be got over 
them. Weighed against these disadvantages, was 
the fact that an advance from this direction {e,g. from 
Coria) would have enabled communication to be kept 
up with Joseph at Madrid, and with Soult, by Al- 
maraz and Alcantara ; and would have aiefcd concen- 
tration and combined effort. Still, a consideration of 
all the drawbacks to the southern line fully accoiiiits 
for Massena’s adoption of that through Ciudad- 
Eodrigo and Almeida. If it be asked wdiy he could 
not have advanced by loth lines (7e. by the N. and S. 
of the Gruadarama at once), the answer is that such a 
division of his army would have weakened his strength 
needlessly, and that it was thought unnecessary to 
send a force to oppose Hill, as Soult was expected to 
occupy him. 

But after Massena, following this line, had secured^ 
the strongholds of Ciudad-Eodrigo and Almeida, and 
driven in the Allies/rom their vicinity, he had again 
the opportunity of choosing, from out of some three 
or four directions, the best one for his advance. 

He might— 

(1) Have forced the allied position at Guarda, 

crossed the Sierra Estrella to Belmonte, and 
followed the valley of the Zezere towards 
Thomar and Santarem. 

(2) Have advanced through Macal and Celorico, 

down the left bank of the Mondego. 
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(3) Have advanced, as above, through Celorico, 
but then crossing the Mondego at Fornos 
moved down the right bank of the river. 

(4) Have made a detour by the valley of the 
Duero, and come-down by the high road 
ffom Oporto to Coimbra. 

The existence of the long mountain ridges in con- 
tinuation of the Sierra Estrella stretching from Guarda 
towards Lisbon, and over which the roads are few, 
bad, and easily defended, almost forces an army ap- 
proaching the Portuguese capital from the direction 
* of Almeida to select at the outset which side of the 

' ridge it will move by, and then adhere to it, for it can 

hardly count with any confidence upon being able to 
change from one side to the other at will. 

Direction (1) would have obliged Massena to force 
the Sierra Estrella near Guarda, where the allied po- 
sition was especially strong and could not easily be 
carried, and then to advance down the Zezere valley 
near the mountains, and by a bad road broken up and 
'Carefully watched. 

Direction (2) w^as comparatively the most direct, 
but led over numerous mountain spurs, and was con- 
fined between them and the Mondego, and crossed by 
several small rivers. It also passed over the Sierra 
Murcella. It was described, however, to Massena, by 
some Portuguese of position, as being a far worse 
road than it in reality was, and he was deceived by 
their report. 

Direction (3) led round by Viseu, and from that 
point either by a fair road to Sardao, and so to 




Coimbra, or (-wbich was the sliorter route, but a very 
bad one) over the Sierra Eusaco to Coimbra. 

Direction (4) involved a long march, and the pas- 
sage of the River Vouga, 

It can be seen that the points at which hlassena 
concentrated on the 16th September, viz., Guarda, 
Macal and Pinhel were rvell-selected as threatening 
an advance doAvn each of the first three of the above 
directions ; but from the description of the nature of 
tlic several routes open to him, it is evident that the 
knowledge possessed by Massena of the country, or of 
Wellington’s position and power of concentrating his 
troops Avas very imperfect, or lie Avould not have 
chosen the round-about road by Viseu Avhich com- 
pelled him, by its difficulty, to march sloA?ly (thus 
giving time for Leith and Hill to join Wellington) ; 
and thence taken the bad one to Busaco Avhich from 
Its dhection forced him to abandon his most direct 
communication with Almeida, and compelled him in 
the end to fight his Aimy past such an obstacle as the 
Sierra of Busaco. Napier implies that he Avouht 
have done better in folloAving road (2) down the left 
bank^of the Mouclego, and says that the difficulty 
of this road Avas overrated by Massena, while the 
road by Busaco, along which he did march, was 
mie of the womt in Portugal. To gain accurate 
information regarding roads, &c., in an enemy’s 
country is impo.ssible Avdthout untiring exertion and 
running great danger ; but the whole of the opera- 
dons of this campaign show that h/irdly any sacrifice 
is too great to make for it. 




Massena is also censured for disregarding the import- 
ance of making as rapid an advance as 2 yossible in order 
to force Wellington either to retirCj yielding the strong 
positions N. of Coimbra, or to fight before Hill and 
Leith had joined. Napier ^ays, that the badness of 
the road even did not justify his taking 10 days 
between reaching Giiarda and leaving Viseu — that 
age and honours liad chilled him.” To strike 
rapidly is, of course, the true policy of any invading 
army. 


It must always be a hazardous undertaking to 
enter a mountain pass like the Boyalva close to 
an enemy in position, because if attacked in front 
or rear while in the pass an army must be in 
great danger ; but yet when JIassena first arrived in 
front of the Allied position he might liave turned it Massena 
(as he did successfully on the 28tli), and without turned the 
any greater risk of loss to his army ; but lie was 
unaware of the existence of the road over the moun- 
tains at this point until after tlie battle, when the 
hmfortunate nature of his position made him search 
carefully for any outlet from it. 

Had the Portuguese Militia, as directed by Wcl- Difficulties 

lington, occupied the Boyalva pass, Massena would jlavrillJfn 

have been forestalled there ; and if lie could not have 

^ ^ lailed m 

forced the pass or succeeded in a second attempt turning it. 
upon the Busaco ridge, or (after crossing the Mon- 
dego) in an assault upon the Sierra Marcella — in all 
of which undertakings the chances would have been 
greatly against him — he must have retired again to 



Coimbra, after a long and fruitless march and a 
decided defeat. Wellington has been criticised, 
hoT^’-ever, for having fought the battle of Busaco 
and lost men, when he meant to retreat -within 
the Lines. He has alscr been criticised for having 
entrusted so important a point as the Boyalva pass 
to the occupation of Militia only; but, at a time 
of such general despondency as prevailed regarding 
the Allied cause, and with an army consisting largely 
of recruits, and composed of different nations, it was 
evidently of great consequence, in a first battle, to 
keep all the available regular troops in front of 
Massena at Busaco ; and if the ililitia had made no 
mistake and arrived at the pass in time, there is no 
reason to suppose that they could not have held it. 
The cavalry also posted on the road south of Sardao 
secured Wellington from being turned without know'- 
ing it ; and rendered him, in any case, safe from the 
danger of surprise. What Wellington says himself 
on these points is very interesting : — 


To Right Honourable W. TF. Pole. 

4th October, 1810. 

The croakers about useless battles will attack 
me again about that of Busaco, notwfithstanding 
that our loss was really trifling ; but I should have 
been inexcusable if, knowing wdiat I did, I had not 
endeavoured to stop the enemy there ; and I should 
have stopped him entirely if it had not been for 
the blunders of the Portuguese general command- 
ing in the North, wdio wms prevented by a small 
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Frencli patrol from sending Trant loj the road by 
which he was ordered to march* If he had come 
by that road the French could not have turned our 
position, and they must have attacked us again; 
they could not have carried it, and they must have 
retired. ,That which has Since happened shows that 
if not turned, I could have maintained it without 
loss of importance, and that, if turned, I could retire 
^vfrom it without inconvenience. — It has likewise re- 
moved an impression which began to be very general 
that we intended to fight no more, but to retire to our 
ships ; and it has given the Portuguese troops a taste 
for an amusement to which they were not before 
accustomed, and which they would not have 
acquired if I had not put them in a very strong 
position.” 

The secrecy with which the construction of the Secrecy as 
lines of Torres Vedras was carried on strikes one as al- structio^f 
most inexplicable ; and says a great deal not only for 
the activity of Wellington’s posts but for the patriotism Vedras. 
^of the Portuguese, without which not even the death 
punishment held over all who communicated with the 
enemy could have prevented some intelligence of 
what was going on reaching the French. 


The ability with which Hill aided Wellington in Remarks as 
the operations of this campaign,— now watching Eey- 
nier : now (directly he knew that the latter had ^one G^enerals 

.V. . . -^r NT . 1 -1 1 t Hill and 

off to join Massena) hurrying by lorced marches, and Crawford 

in anticipation of his orders, towards Wellington (thus 

reaching him in time for the battle of Busaco) ; now, 
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by ceaseless vigilancCj preventing ISIasscna from 
tlirovnng a briclgCj and affecting a passage over the 
Tagus into tlie fertile districts of the Aleintejo—havc 
always been much praised. Promptitude and dar- 
ing in action (qualities especially exemplified as we 
shall see furtlier on^ in the surprise of Almaraz in 
1812), combined with a readiness to subordinate his 
own personal and minor operations to the furtherance 
of Wellington’s general plan, always especially marked 
the character of Hill, rendering him cons])ieuoiisly a 
model for soldiers. The bravery of Crawford in re- 
maining out so long beyond the Coa (sec page 101), 
%vas not apparently so much combined witli a com- 
prehensive appreciation of liis leader’s designs. In 
his despatches, Wellington had often cautioned him 
not to risk any serious engagemeut beyond the Coa, 
and yet he did engage, and fought also in sucli a bad 
position (f.6., with a river, only to be passed by one 
bridge, in his rear), that Iris troops very narrowly 
escaped destruction. Wellington never blamed Craw- 
ford officially for this, but in his private correspon- 
dence, occurs the following letter : — r 


Although I shall be hanged for them, you may 
be very certain that not only I Iiave had notliing 
to do with, but had positively forbidden the foolish 
affiiirs in which Crawford involved his outposts. 
I had positively desired him not to engage in any 
affair on the other side of the Coa, and I repeated 
my injunction that he should not engage in 


an 


affair on the right of the river, in answer to a letter 
in which he told me that he thouglit the cavalry 
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could not remain, there without the infantry. After 
all this lie remained above two hours on his ground 
after the enemy appeared in his front before they 
attacked liiiUj during which time he might have 
retired across tlie Coa twice over, when he would 
have besn in a situation in which he could not 
^Miave been attacked. You will say, if this is the 
case, why not accuse Crawford? I answer, becauscj 
if I am hanged for it, I cannot accuse a man who I 
believe has meant well, and whose error is one of 
judgmeift and not of intention ; and indeed I must 
add, although my errors, and those of others also 
arc visited heavily upon me, that is not the way in 
which any, much less a British army, can be com- 
manded.” — {Sapphmeniary Gorre,^pondence of the 
Duke of Wellington — Letter to the Ilonourahle fV, Pole^ 

Celoricoj 31s^ Juli/j 1810.) 

Soult, as we have seen, made no efficient attempt Reasons for 
in the campaign to aid Massena, and several reasons 

ins^ction* 

have been assigned for this. Some writers have 
> accused him of jealousy of the other marshals, and 
others of a preference for ruling quietly in Andalusia 
where he kept up an almost kingly state; but the 
more correct reasons are probably that the siege of 
Cadiz, tlie pacifying of the province generally, and 
the quelling the guerilla bands, who were becoming 
very active, gave him, as he asserted, so much to 
do that he was really unable to co-operate with 
Massena, as Ii^d been intended. 


The great value to an army acting on the defensive Excellence 
of such works as those of Torres Vedras is well illus- 



trated. These lines had almost all the advantages of 
perfect defensive woiks. They were strong hy nature 
and art, but permitted the holders of them to move 
out freely if necessary, had their flanks secure, a good 
communication for the defenders in rear, and obstacles 
which interfered with the enemy’s attacking them in 
front* They saved Portugal, and turned the scale of 
war against the French. 
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> LECTUEE VII. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1811. 


EETEEAT OF MASSENA. — BATTLES OP PUENTES 

d’onoeo and BADAJOZ. 


The operations of tliis campaign, though of the Character 
highest importance with regard to the result of the operations 
struggle for the freedom of the Peninsula, are not, 

* * campaign. 

taking tliem tlironghout, of a character well adapted 
to illustrate any of the broader loaovcments of strategy. 

It was a campaign of battles and sieges^ and of fight- 
ing in several quarters, and, although in the Eetreat 
of Massena,” to which we are about to allude, there 
is much to study with advantage ; the lessons taught 
by the campaign generally are those too completely 
beyond th^ scope of these lectures — to be at all 
thoroughly entered into. In order, however, to pre- 
serve the connection of events in the Peninsula wax 
throughout, a sketch of what took place is given. 
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It lias been mentioned that Massena^ when he 
» found his passage to Lisbon barred bv the Lines of 

Torres Vedras, while a long extent of half desolate 
and hostile country lay between liim and liis nearest 
supports, had sent General Foy to Napoleon implor- 
ing aid. Tlioiigli Napoleon was at the moment at 
peace with all the Continental powers, and England 
was the only great nation still attempting to thwart 
him in his schemes of aggrandizement, he had already 
determined in his own mind upon an invasion of 
Eussia, with which country his relations were far 
from amicable. Partly upon this account, and partly 
because he considered that the forces of Masseiia and 
Soiilt should be a match for the Allies, he refused to 
Napoleon former marshal finther than by dimeting the 

SouU to aid vigorously in his support from the direc- 

Massena. tioii of Badajoz, 

In accordance with this order Soiilt very early in 
January, 1811, having left a force (under Yictur) to 
Takes it keep up the blockade of Cadiz, marched towards Ba- 

/ 1 'r0n cli 

siege). clajoz, invested it on 26tli January, and took it from tlie 

Spaniards on tlie lOth Marcli. This siege is called -- 
the French siege of Badajoz. But he had hardly 
• captured this fortress' when he was informed that 
his troops blockading Cadiz were in danger, and so 
Returns to leaving a garrison in Badajoz, he returned to aid 
Cadiz. ipjjjg ijiockatling force at Cadiz, 

which brought Soult back, arose as follows : — 

Reason for -A-h expedition, consisting of 5,000 British troops 
his return. garrison of Cadiz, had left that harbour and 

gone by sea (under Sir Thomas Graham) to Tarifa, 
and there disembarking, and joining witli a Spanish 
force, endeavoured to come upon the enemy block- 
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ading Cadiz in rear, and oblige tliem to raise tlie 
siege. These troops attacked the French tinder ^ 

Victor at Barossa and routed him in the Battle of Hattie of 
Barossa (5th March), but 7io ^peinnanent result was 
obtained, for General Graham, disgusted with the % 

conduct of the Spaniar'S.s in the action, re-embarked 
and went back to Cadiz. 

Active operations were now beginning to take 
place between the Allies and French, at about the 
same date, in two different quarters ; for on the same 
day (5tb March) on v/hich the Battle of Barossa w^as 
fought near Cadiz, Massena commenced to retreat 
out of Portugal, 

Up to this time he had remained in the position in situation of 
which we left him at the close of 1810 ; the ground 
he occupied was strong, and strengthened by earth- close of 
works; and the hostile armies of the French and 
Allies had faced each other throughout January and 
February, divided only by a bridge at the end of a 
narrow causeway across a marsh, which vfas mined 
by the Allies, mid on the other hand commanded hy 
French guns. Massena had patiently waited for 
Soult, and Vfellington (as we have said) for the 
exhaustion of his adversaries supplies. 

We have spoken of the instructions issued before the 
allied retreat to the Lines to the Portuguese peasantry, 
directing them to destroy all their crops, as well as . 
to cany off their cattle, so as to leave no food avail- 
able for the French. This order was partially carried 
out, but oftly partially. One can understand the 
difficulty there must have been in enforcing such a 
decree under the circumstances of a hurried retreat, and 
the natural reluctance to obey it on the part of the 
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peasants. As a fact, although most of the mills, &c., 
^ were destroyed, the moYeables carried off, and the 

country abandoned; (250,000 Portuguese retiring 
towards the lines and across the Tagus), yet large 
ir tracts of land coYered with wheat remained un- 

touched, especially near Santarem, so that Massena 
had been able to subsist his army longer than ought 
to have been the cnse. 

Massena ^ut at last, by the 5th of March, his army had 
comnynces iiito such great distress, and his necessities be- 

out of come SO urgent, that he could delay no loifger for 
Mowed by Soult, and having heard also that reinforcements 
Welimg- arriving at Lisbon for Wellington (some 7,000 

men landed), he at last gave way. After a feint to 
cross the Zezere and attack Abrantes, he blew up 
his works established at Punhete, with the view of 
constructing a bridge over the Tagus, and destroying 
some baggage and what guns he could not horse, com- 
menced in the night his celebrated retreat out ot 
Portugal. 

The horrors of this retreat can hardly be exagge- 
rated, As the French, pressed by Wellington, fell 
back through the inhospitable and wasted districts in 
their rear, they perished in great numbers, both from 
hunger and the sword, and in their fury and exaspe- 
ration, marked their track by murder, rapine and 
burning villages. 

Opening Massena retired in two columns. Jiinot and Mont- 
brun’s cavalry, followed by ISfey as rear guard, by 
retreat. Torres Novas on Leirya, making foK Coimbra ; 
Eeynier by Thomar and Espinhal, making for Mur- 
cella. 

A division of Ney’s corps remained behind to com- 
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plete the destruction of the stores at Punhete, and 

then followed Keynier for some distance, afterwards • 

branching off to Leirya. 

By the Sth, the whole army was in full march, and 
some portion of it had grained a long distance on the 
road. 

Wellington, as soon as he was sure that Massena 
was in full retreat, detached a portion of his men in 
the direction of Badajoz, having heard of the invest- 
ment of that fortress by Soult, and with the rest of 
the army followed Massena, his divisions being sent 
through Thomar and Leirya, and joining at Pombal 
— one brigade only having from Thomar followed 
after Reynier towards Bspinhal. 

The French had gained nearly four days upon their Wellington 
pursuers, but on the night of the 10th, Wellington at 
Pombal came up with Ney, whose duty it was, as 
commanding the rear guard and while the main 
body marched ahead of him, to keep back the Allies 
as long as possible by taking up good positions 
across the line of retreat (which Wellington must 
bring up his troops in order of battle to attack), and 
then retiring before the superior forces of his enemy 
could close and destroy him. 

On the 10th, after a short skirmish and several 
manoeuvres to delay the allies, Ney retired on Ee- 
dinlia, and there drew up on a height, showing such 
a bold front that Wellington, uncertain whether the 
whole French army was not behind him in support, 
was competed to make detailed dispositions for the 
attack. • 

Detaching divisions to the right and left with a Combat at 
view of turning Ney’s flanks, he intended to advance 






himself against the centre, when Ney, having delayed 
his progress as far as he dare, rapidly withdrew from 
Condeixa. thc position, and decamped towards Gondeixa. 

Now, Massena had given Ncy, whom he strength- 
ened with a portion of Juiiot’s corps, stringent orders 
to make a very determined stand in front of Condeixa, 
while he (Masseiia) sent Montbnin’s cavalry to recon- 
noitre the roads towards Coimbra and 3iurcella before 
retiring further. Ney took np a position covering 
the place, but did not hold it with the obstinacy that 
the occasion demanded. The Allies came up in his 
front, and a division being detached to turn his 
left, he, in fear of being cut off from the road through 
Miranda to Murcella, set fire to Condeixa and retired. 
Junot’s corps was then ordered by Masseiia, as 
Abandons soon as lie knew of Ney having abandoned the 

retiring to’ position, to Cazal Nova, and Ney followed it in that 

CazalKova. t 

direction. 

Critical Tbe French w^ere now in a critical situation, 
situation of ^ i i m ^ 

the French. Montbrun s cavalry which, on arnvmg near Coimbra, 
had found the bridge destroyed and the Portuguese 
ill position on the right bank, could not fall back on 
Condeixa, but had to try and join the army by a 
circuitous and difficult route up the Deuca river to- 
wards Miranda, while Wellington, by moving two of 
his divisions round Ney’s left flank, pressed the 
endeavouring to forestall them at Cazal 
cut in, if possible, between Ney and Junot ; 
be beforehand with Eeynier at Miranda, who 
wc may remember, was marching from Thomar by 
Espinhal on Murcella. 

The Allies, however, though they caused great 
distress to the French, obliging them to destroy some 
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of their baggage, and very nearly succeeded in cutting 
off Ney from Junot, did not attain their main objects. 
Key conducted the retreat very ably, showing fight 
in every available position, and on the 14th made a 
stand at Miranda, wherejie was joined by Montbrun’s 
cavah-y'and Roynier — and whence (after burning the 
village), he retired in the night, covering the rest of 
the army, towards Foz d’Arouce. 

Experience had now taught Wellington the strate- 
geins, and also the real strength of Ney ; and as a 
consequence he pressed him vigorously from point to 
point. Every position the French assumed was 
quickly turned or attacked, and the retreat went 
steadily on. At Foz d’Arouce there was an engage- 
ment on the 15th with the Allies, after which Wel- 
lington sent oft- Beresford with a considerable force to 
recapture Badajoz, of the fall of which, on the 10th 
March, he had received intelligence — while lie himself 
followed after Massena. From Foz d’Arouce the 
French retired behind the Alva, andfibiding the bridge 
over the Mondego cut, and the Portuguese on the 
right bank, were forced to keep to the left of the 
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At Moita Wellington was obliged reluctantly to 
lialtj as lie had outrun all his supplieSj and had to 
procure them from the mouth of Mondego. This 
gave Massena some breathiug time^ and on the 21st 
of ilarch he had reached Celorico and Guarda. 

Massena now determined to move by Sabugal 
and Pena Macor into the valley of the Tagus, instead 
of retiring on^lmeida, on the road to which place he 
would probably be opposed by the Portuguese moving 
up the left bank of the Mondego, but Ney became 


And thence 
to Guarda. 

Plan of 
Massena. 
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Massena 
retires to 
Sabugal. 


insiibordi- insubordinatej and had marched, before he could be 
brought back, a short distance towards Almeida. 
This, and the fact of provisions becoming very scarce, 
caused delay, and prevented him from carrying out 
his resolve. Xey was deprived of his command, and 
Massena, attacked by Wellington at Guarda on March 
29th, marched to Sabugal, but resolved to retreat, if 
pressed, not to Pena Macor but to Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

On the 1st April he was attacked by Wellington 
in his position near Sabugal, on the right ^baiik of 
the Goa, and after a very sharp fight, in which his left 
was skilfully turned, crossed the Portuguese frontier 
And thence on the 5th, fell back on Ciudad-Rodrigo, and thence 
retired to Salamanca. 

Thus he was driven out of Portugal, having lost, 
since he entered it, some 30,000 men, of wdiom about 
20,000 died of starvation or disease; and Welling- 
ton, cantoning his troops on both banks of the Coa, 
invested Almeida (April 9), left them for a time in 
Wellington this position under the command of General Spencer, 
Baijoz/ set off towards Badajoz to join Beresford. 


to Sala- 
manca. 

Conclusion 
of retreat. 


M^ements now tum for a moment to the movements of 

of Beresford . ' 

and Soult. the latter. Having marched, as we have mentioned, 
from Foz d’Arouce, after the engagement there on 
15th March, Beresford approached Badajoz, about 
25th March, with some 20,000 men, at the time when 
Soult was away [having gone off to Cadiz, upon 
hearing of the battle of Barossa.] Before regu- 
larly investing the place, he had to construct a bridge 
for the passage of the Guadiana ; and his troops were 
occupied in the capture of smaller places, and in an 
engagement with Mortier. This occupied some time, 
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and when Wellington, coming from his army in the 

north, reached him, he was just beginning to prepare 

actively for re-taking Badajoz. Wellington and he » 

reconnoitred the fortress together on 22nd April, and 

the former after this returned at once northward, as Wellington 

he had heard that Ma^sena was moving towards northwards."* 

Almeida* leaving Beresford to proceed with the siege 

of Badajoz. Shortly after Wellington had left, Soult 

came forward to succour Badajoz, and Beresford, on 

his approach, was obliged to raise the siege and take 

up a position behind tlie river Albuera. This siege, 

which tlie approach of Soult interrupted, is called 

the First English Siege of Badajoz, Soult attacked 

Beresford in his position, and in the bloody Battle of siege of 

Albuera which now took place (16th May), the Allies 

were victorious, but sustained very heavy losses, and Albuera. 

Soult fell back towards Seville. 

We have said that Wellington, about 22nd April, MoTements 

„ _ _ . . - ofMassena. 

had left Beresford to return northwards. He joined 

the army there just in time to meet Massena, who, 
having heard of his (Wellington’s) departure for the 
south, had collected all his available troops together, 
at Salamanca, and was making a last expiring effort 
to relieve Almeida. He crossed the Portuguese fron- 
tier on the 2nd May, and attsfeked Wellington, who 
had taken up a position covering the blockade ot 
Almeida, and close to the village of Fuentes d’Onoro. 

In the actions of Fuentes d'^ Onoro (3rd to 5th May), Battle of 
Massena failed to gain his object, and Almeida fell to J^onorl 
Wellington on 10th May. Massena now again retired 
to Salamanca, where he was superseded by Marshal Massena 

^ ^ . ; ■ retires., to 

Marmont, according to Napoleon’s directions, in the Salamanca 
^ 'nii is 

command of the army. Wellington now once more 




supmeded set off to tlie soiitii to Beresford, and in person 
mont.' resTimecl tlie siege of Badajoz (called tie Secoitd 
"iTrri Siege of Badajoz) i two assaults^ however, 

siege o£ against this fortress failed, and in the end, upon the 
Badajoz. of French in large numbers, under Soult 

and Marmont (the latter having moved from Sala- 
manca across the Tagus to join Soult), Wellington 
W^ellmgton was compelled to retire, and withdrew in June, 1811, 
Eh4s! towards Elvas, where he was joined by Spencer from 
the north. 

He now prepared to oppose the entry ^df the 
French into Portugal by this line ; but Marmont and 
Sonlt had begun to find great difficulty in provi- 
sioning their armies, and exaggerating the strength of 
the Allies, as well as being aware of the resistance 
they would meet with, made no further attempt to in- 
Frcncli Portugal, but after a few weeks separated, Soult 

^mte Seville, and Marmont to Salamanca, while 

Wellington Wellington went northwards, cantoning his army 
tiircoaaud '^ovQ On both banks of the Coa (lOth August), 
and commencing the blockade of Ciiidad-Eodrigo ; a 
corps tinder Hill being left, as in the previous 
year, in the Alemtejo to guard that province and 
watch Elvas. 

We need follow no further the operations of this 
year, except to say that in September, the French, 
advancing in strength, forced Wellington to retire, 
after a rather critical combat at Fuente Guinaldo, 
and ’give up the blockade of Oiudad-Rodrigo, after 
which, and provisioning the fortress well, they fell 
back again to Salamanca. Wellington then returned 
and resumed the blockade. 

While the above operations were going on along 
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the frontiers of Portugal, the ITrencli, in other parts of affairs at 
of Spain, had been actively employed in putting down 
the guerilla bands, which had, during this summer, risen 
to the greatest strength and power they ever attained. 

Some successes were gained by the guerilla chief- 
tains over detached bodieiB of the French, but in 
general the latter had increased their hold over the 
various provinces. By January, 1812, they had taken 
Valencia and Tarragona on the east coast, and (with 
the exception of Cadiz, Tarifa, and one or two other 
strongholdg) now held possession of almost all the 
fortified places of Spain, including the important 
fortresses of Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badajoz. 

On the other hand, the Allies had defeated every 
successive effort of the French to hold Portugal, [for 
Junot, Soult, and Massena had all failed to conquer 
that country,] and were in possession of the Portu- 
guese fortresses of Almeida and Elvas, 

The protraction of the war was each year making it 
more and more difficult for the French to subsist in 
the exhausted districts which had been the scene of 
the operations of their large armies, and they soon 
^ found themselves compelled to scatter their troops 
widely in search of food. It is upon this fact that 
the important events of the year 1812, which we are 
about to discuss, mainly turned. 


With reference to the campaign of 1811, it may be Remarks as 
useful to say that, before reading any large and de- cuity^of^' 
tailed history of it, it is well worth while by 

T , . • - . / , . together the 

eonsTilting some such epitome (containing dates) as events of 

that given above, to get the connection of events J^paign. 

clearly arranged in the mind. 
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The 'fighting during certain months of 1811 was 
so iiniversalj and Wellington appears in person near 
"Ciiidad-Rodrigo-' and Badajoz^ places ■.■widely distantj 
at dates so close together^ that tlie accounts are at 
first a little confusing. 

Wellington, it should be- noticed (see dates in fore- 
going pages), after driving Massena out of Poitugalj 
invested Almeida, April 9tli, and then went south to 
Beresford. Massena came back to relieve that fortress, 
and fought the battle of Puentes d’Onoro, May 3rd 
to 5th. Beresford and Wellington reconnoitred 
Badajoz, and prepared to besiege it {1st. Enfflish. 
siege) j April 22nd; immediately after which Welling- 
ton left Beresford and returned towards Almeida, while 
Soult came forward to relieve Badajoz, and fought 
the battle of Albuera, May 16th; siibseqiieiitly, 
Wellington came again from the north to Beresford 
to resume the siege of Badajoz (272d English siege). 

Between the date he left Beresford at Badajoz 
(22nd April), and Puentes d’Onoro (May 3rd), 
Wellington had time to return again to the north 
and fight Massena at Puentes d’Oiioro. Thus it is 
that he is heard of as being, within a few days’ time, 
at both Badajoz and Puentes d’Onoro. He had, 
however, left Beresford to return notliward before 
the latter was attacked (May 16), at Albuera, in 
which battle Beresford commanded the Allies. 

Remakes. 

Consider- In considering the retreat of Massena from the 
lines of lines of Torres Vedras, wm ought tv reflect upon 
AMenby ‘wliet'her, in falling back by tbe line, be did, be chose 
Massena, the best course open to him. 
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When he broke up from Santarem he might hare 
retired by the following lines :— 

1st. Across the Zezere to Vilha Velliaj and thence 
by Castel- Branco and Covia towards Madrid 
(to join Joseph)^ 

2nd. By tlieSobrieraFormosa Mountains toCastello- 
Branco, and thence by Pena Macor and 
Sabugal to Almeida. 

3rd. By the road he took, i. e., by Pombal and 
Leirya towards Coimbra. 

If he had retired by the 1st line he would have been 
able more easily to communicate with Soult, and 
would have drawn the i\.llies away from any attack 
on Almeida or Ciudad-Rodrigo. This would liave 
been a great advantage. On the other hand, the 
roads, as we have before mentioned over which he 
must have marched, were very indifferent and the coun- 
try barren. Itwouldnot have been practicable, perhaps, 
to have transported his artillery readily, and as the 
Allies were about Abrantes, and could move on the left 
bank of the Tagus from thence to Vilha Yelha by a 
good road, they might have forestalled him either from 
Abrantes or Vilha Yelha or fallen upon him in flank 
as he marched. * 

If he had retired by the 2nd line he was certain of 
encountering very bad roads, broken up at points by 
Wellington, and again he would have been in danger 
of the Allies crossing the Tagus and taking him in 
flank or rear. 

In retiring by the 3rd line he avoided any great risk 
from the Allies jrear Abrantes, and when he got to 
and occupied Coimbra he could decide whether to pro- 
ceed towards Oportoj or -wait there, or retire to Al- 

K 




meida according to circamstancet?. Tlie roads by this 
line were also not so bad as by the others. 

Upon the whole^ the line chosen by Massena 
appears to have been beset by the present dangers. 

As he fell back we should notice the points which 
became immediately of strategical importance. 

Condeixa for instance was one. The only fair roads 
to Miircclla and Coimbra branched off at this spot, 
and it "was therefore of great importance that Xey 
should have held his position in front of it stoutly on 
the 13th. 

By his hasty retreat, Massena was prevented from 
passing on the baggage of a great part of his force 
towards Cazal Nova and had to destroy it. Mont- 
brun’s cavalry also was cut off and driven to a 
perilous march over paths and bye-roads. There 
seems to be no doubt from the general view taken of 
the matter by others at the time, that Ney, who was 
personally against a march anywhere but to Almeida, 
and on bad terms with Massena, did not desire to do 
his utmost at this junction, and that here again the 
French army suffered by the jealousy and W'aiit of 
unity amongst its semi-independent chiefs. Still it 
is also certain that he was in great danger of having 
his position turned by the Allies. 

The importance of this bridge at the point at 
Coimbra, where a line of retreat crossed the river 
should be noticed. We recollect how the neglect of 
such a simple precaution as breaking the bridge of 
Ponte Nova was the means of Soult’s escape in 1809. 
Massena had entertained, it is said, the intention of 
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crossing if he could manage it at Coimbra, and wait- 
ing on the right bank of the Mondego for reinforce- 
ments. The destruction of the bridge and the position 
taken on the right bank by the Portuguese would 
have alone made this difficult to accomplish; but 
when, in addition, Wellington was close on the rear, 
and Ney in retreat to Miranda, it of course became 
impracticable. It was, of course, the object of the 
Allies to keep Massena on the left bank of the Mon- 
dego, where the roads were confined and crossed by a 
good mtfiiy rivers. 


When Massena, after arriving at Guarda on the Di^ussion 
21st March, resolved to retire by Sabugal and Pena sena’s plan 
Macor to the valley of the Tagus, he seems to have 
chosen the most honorable and best outlet left to 

valley. 

him from his difficulties. If he could have success- 
fully executed this plan, not only could he have 
avoided the appearance of a complete retreat, but 
might, by joining with Joseph and Soult, have 
threatened W ellington with a serious advance by the 
valley of the Tagus, which would almost certainly 
have drawn him away at once from Almeida and 
Ciudad-Eodrigo. Ney’s open* resistance though at 
this moment prevented the plan from being carried out. 


It has been considered by some, that after the expul- 
sion of Massena from Portugal, too much was attempted 
by the Allies in endeavouring to retake Almeida and 
Ciudad-Eoclfirigo in the north, and also Badajoz in the 
south, at the same time ; and that it would have been 
safer to have attempted nothing towards Badajoz 
(except observing it and Soult) until after Oiudad- 

K 2 


Rodrigo had fallen — ^tlxe main effort being concen- 
trated against the latter place^ and fewer men sent 
with Beresford. Certainly-j these attempts to take 
Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badajoz did not at this time 
succeed, but we shall show in the next campaign 
how others, apparently just as difficult, did. ® 


LECTUKE YIII 


CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


FIRST PERIOD. — CAPTURE OF CIUDAD-EODRIGO AND 


At the close of 1811 Napoleon had attained Napoleon 

r0solv6S 

to tlie highest pinnacle of his power and greatness^ upon war 
and had largely reinforced his armies in Spain, 
hut the events which one hy one led to his down- 
fall were already about to commence. He had 
just resolved upon his celebrated invasion of 
Eussia, and to furnish troops for this enterprise, he 
withdrew from Spain (in December, 1811), about 
20,000 of his soldiers, including the Imperial Guard, 
and it became certain that he himself would conduct 
in person the war with Eussia. 

The French armies in Spain, even after the depar- State of the 
ture of the droops for Eussia, very far outnumbered frmies^n 
the forces of^ the Allies. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand French soldiers, under various marshals, 
were distributed over the Peninsula in its different 
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provinces ; tut as the country had been greatly ex- 
hansted by the large armies which for years had fed 
upon it, the French — a point important to notice — 
had been obliged to dis'pe7^se ihew tfoops over extended 
districts in order to obtain sustenance. The guerilla 
hands had also become very active in the '"Asturias 
and the northern provinces of Spain, and their attacks 
had obliged the French commanders to detach largely 
in order to guard their communications. 

Thus towards the closing days of December, 1811, 
the French, after having remained in winter quarters 
in comparative inactivity for some three months, were 
distributed as follows : — 

1st. — The Army of the Aorif/e, under Dorsenne, 
about 48, 000 — in wide cantonments along the river 
Pisuerga, with one division (under Bonnet) in the 
Asturias, and others in the districts about St. Ander. 
and St. Sebastian, employed in suppressing the 
guerilla bands. 

2nd. — The Army of Portugal^ under Marmont, about 
50,000 — also in wide cantonments in the valley of the 
Tagus (about Plasencia, Toledo, and other points), 
and two divisions detached to a distance towards 
Valencia, to aid tli6 French who, under Jilarshal 
Suchet, were occupying that province, Marmont had, 
however, receivei ordm^s to move wdth his army to 
Salamanca and Valladolid, for the great line of com- 
munication with France was so much weakened by 
the dispersion of the army of the North, that it was 
considered necessary by Napoleon to bring Marmont 
closer towards it. The fortress of Piudad-Eodrigo 
was held by a *weak French garrison, and the army of 



The greater part of the Anglo-Portug-uese army, Oistribn- ^ 
under Wellington, about 50,000 strong, was at this iiLd 
time cantoned upon both banks of the Coa, and 
• garrisoned the fortress of Almeida. For health’s 
sake, and for the conyenience of supply, it also, like 
the French armies, had spread ever a large district. 

A force, under Hill, about 10,000, was in the 
Alemtejo, guarding that province, and protecting the 
fortress of Elvas, which was held by the Allies. 


Although Wellington, by tlie dispersion of his Im^tience 
troops and (juiet attitude along the banks of the Coa, 
did not appear to be bent upon any offensive move- 
ment, but rather to be entirely occupied with thet‘®“- 
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the North was considered sufficient to watch it at 
present, and prevent its being laid siege to by 

Wellington. 

When, however, Marmont reached Salamanca, he 
vfas to be entrusted witl^ the protection of, this fort- 
ress, and also to assume command of Bonnet’s divi- 
sion of the army of the North, which occupied the 
Asturias. 

3rd . — The Army of the Souths under Soult, about 
55,000, in occupation of Andalusia, and garrisoning 
the fort *ess of Badajoz. 

4:\}a.~The Army of the Oeiitre^ under Joseph, about 
19,000 — around Madrid. 

Other troops, whose positions we need not detail? 
were quartered at various points throughout Spain, 
holding the country, and endeavouring to keep open 
the communications. 



Tlie advan- 
tages which 
ii-‘ now 
possessed 
over the 
French. 

1st, a more 
concen- 
trated 
position. 


2nd, a 
greater 
facility of 
obtaining 
supplies. 


care and provisioning of his own army, and with his 
watch over the Portuguese frontierj he, in reality, 
had been longing with impatience for the moment 
when he might fall with some prospect of success 
upon his adversaries. 

He had at this time, in two points, advantages 
over the French. These points were 

Ist. A comparatively concentrated position^ for 
though his forces were scattered, they were not 
nearly so much so as those of his enemy. He 
himself, on the river Coa and about Almeida, was 
hardly more (at the most extreme points of his 
position) than 100 miles from Hill near Eivas, while 
the three French armies (of the North, Portugal and 
the South) were extended from the Asturias clown to 
Cadiz, covering about 500 miles of territory. He 
could thus collect Ins whole army in a few days, 
wdiile the scattered forces of the French could not 
unite for a combined operation for nearly two 
months. 

2nd. A greater power of dbiaming and forwarding 
supplies^ which is equivalent to a power of operating 
more quickly. The attention of Napoleon had been 
for some time mainly absorbed by his dillxculties 
%vith Russia, and he had latterly expected his armies 
in the Peninsula to support themselves almost entirely 
upon the country which they were occupying. As a 
consequence of this, some of the provinces had been 
so much reduced by the devastations and exactions 
of the troops, that the resources of the soU had become 
almost exhausted. The peasants also, had in many 
cases abandoned the land and joined the guerilla 
parties in the mountains, thus leaving the ground 
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uncultiyated. From all these causes, it resulted 
that the French, often in the greatest distress from 
want of food, were compelled to scatter in all direc- 
tions in order to live; and although they might 
concentrate for any preying operation, yet unless 
they couid carry it through rapidly, they were 
forced to give it up and spread themselves out 
again over the land. 

Wellington, on the contrary, though often harassed 
hy a deficiency of food and carriage, was in no 
similar difficulties. He had the navigable portions 
of the Duero, the Mondego and the Tagus, over 
which to bring his supplies from the sea; and the 
great harbours of Lisbon and Oporto to which the 
English ships had free access. All his energies had The efforts 


also been bent during the winter, towards improving th^e 


and extending the navigation of these rivers, ^ind 

the Duero was being rapidly made navigable, as far army. 

as its confluence with the river Agueda. 

The Mondego also was available for water-carriage 
to within 1.00 miles of the Portuguese frontier ; and 
the Tagus as far as Abrantes. Thus, in operating 
by either Almeida or Elvas, Wellington could bring 
his supplies by water to witlfin a comparatively 
short distance of these fortresses, and although the 
land carriage over the intervening ground w'as of a 
difficult nature, his position, regarding supplies, was 
one of decided advantage over the French. 

Moreover, the regularity with which everything 
was now paiclr for by the British, made the population 
of Portugal ready and eager to bring them all 
necessaries. 




Wellington 
considers it 
necessary to 
take Ciii- 
dad-Eodri- 
go and 
Badajoz. 


Secret pre- 
parations 
made for 
their 
capture. 


Before he could commence any lengthened opera- 
tions in Spain and turn the above advantages to 
account^ Wellington considered it necessary to wrest 
from the French the fortresses of Ciiiclad-Eodrigo and 
Baclajoz. 

There are few who have not heardj or rtiacl, of the 
celebrated captures by assault of these fortresses, 
where English heroism was so brilliantly exemplified, 
and English lives were oflered up in hundreds. 
The attempt to take them from the French, had 
been for months meditated by Wellington, and was 
now on the eve of accomplishment, and in the 
remarks made further on it will be mentioned why it 
was, that, provided they were secured, he did not 
consider even a very large sacrifice of life in the 
small army %Yhich he commanded, too high a price 
to lay down for their possession. 

As he deemed it so essential to secure these 
fortresses very gveat pains had been taken to prepare, 
secretly for their capture. A powerful battering 
train, with equipage complete, had been prepared 
some months beforehand at Lisbon, and ostentatiously 
embarked at that harbour as if for England. At sea 
it was ’shifted into "smaller boats, and conveyed to 
Oporto and from thence, up the Diiero and by land, 
to Lamego. From this point it was subsequently 
introduced with safety into Almeida ; and so quietly 
had this operation been conducted, tliat neither the 
English nor the French armies suspected tl)at any 
siege was in contemplation, and the la^.ter imagined 
that the guns w^ere only intended to arm and 
strengthen Almeida, as a cover to the extended 
position on the Ooa occupied by Wellington. 
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The health of the Allied armies had been very Sickness of 
indifferent for some time after they had first occnpied army on 
their cantonments about the Coa ; the pay had been 
long in arrears ; the equipment bad; and, generally, 
the army had hardly been m a condition to move. 

The French knew of this, but they did not know its health 

■“‘iroves, 
.Wel- 


that in the month of December (after the cessation of 


the rains) the sickness had stopped, that supplies 
had become abundant, and that, in all things the move for- 
efficiency of the Allied army had much improved. 

This was* a great advantage to Wellington. He 
was ready, by the close of December, to commence 
operations, and the French, ignorant of this change 
in his circumstances, were resting in fancied security. 

The scattered positions which their troops had 
assumed, as well as the probability that the Russian 
war would prevent Kapoleon from sending reinforce- 
ments into the Peninsula, gave to him the oppor- 
tunity he had so long sought and prepared for, and 
he immediately seized upon it. 


Towards the end of December, 1811, he caused Causes Hill 
General Hill to advance into Estremadura, in order and threat- 
to attract the attention of Soult^ and at the same 
time ordered his own troops to prepare fascines and 
gabions in their several villages, and to lay down 
upon the river Agueda a portable trestle bridge 
which had been secretly constructed in the fortress 
of Almeida. The advance of Hill towards Soult 
caused that msarshal (as was intended) to take alarm 
for the safety of Badajoz, and he at once began to 
concentrate all his troops in Andalusia for a march in 
that direction, while Wellington, breaking up from 
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Lays siege 
to Ciudad- 
Kodrigo. 


Necessary 
to carry it 
bv assault. 


Fall of 

Ciudad- 

Rodrigo. 


his cantonments in the norths suddenly passed the 
Agueda (9th Jannaryj 1812), and commenced the 
Siege of Ciudad-Bodrigo. 

It had been calculated that twenty-*foiir days 
would be required for the^siibjugation of this fortress, 
but it having become known that Ma?mont was 
already on his march from the valley of the Tagus 
towards Salamanca (carrying out the orders he had 
received, it was evident that there was no time for 
the reduction of the place by the regular process 
of a siege, and so, after twelve days, as soon as 
a tolerably practicable breach was formed, it was 
ordered (on the evening of the 19th January) to be 
carried by storm. 

The assault was pushed with the most desperate 
courage, and the place yielded to the Allies ; Mar- 
mont’s battering train, 150 guns, and an immense 
quantity of stores falling into their liands. 


Movements 
of the 
French. 


Mannont had arrived at Valladolid with a small 
portion of his force on the 11th January, but did not 
even hear of the Allies having passed the Agueda 
until the 15th. As soon as this intelligence reached 
him, he made evefy effort to pour succour towards 
the fortress. Bonnet from the Asturias, his own 
army from the valley of the Tagus, the divisions 
detached towards Valencia, and Dorseime with the 
army of the Nortli, were all urged on to move 
towards Salamanca, wliere it wnas hoped that they 
could concentrate by the 1st February; but it was 
too late. By the time that Marraont arrived, Cludad- 
Eodrigo had fallen, the breaches had been repaired, 
provisions and a Spanish garrison had been tliromi 
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in, and tlie Allies had retired. Marmont’s battering 
train having been captured, he had no immediate 
prospect of recovering the fortress, and so fell back 
again to Valladolid, and to points in the valley of the 
Tagus. Shortly aftervirar(^, upon receiving orders 
from Napofeon he moved again to Salamanca. The 
other French armies (which he had summoned to 
concentrate with him) assiimed much their old posi- 
tions at the opening of the campaign, and the Allies 
also took up their tbrmer ground about the Coa. 

After the capture of Ciudad-Eodrigo, Lord Wei- Wellingtnn 
iington was made an Earl by the English govern- 
ment, and Duke of Ciudad-Eodrigo by Spain, and 
the Portuguese also created him Marquis of Torres 
Vedras in Portugal. 


One half only, however, of the prize sought for by Heprepps 
Wellington had yet been gained, and he now turned Badaj?™* 
his attention towards Badajoz. 

This fortress was of greater strength than Ciudad- 
Eodrigo, and Wellington knew that he must march 
* with nearly his whole force to reduce it, and that the 
French marshals, now aroused from then- indifference, 
were nan-owly watching his movements. Before 
moving, he had to see that Ciudad-Eodrigo was 
sufficiently provisioned to hold out during his absence j 
that arrangements were made for the supplies of his Necessity 
army upon the march, the country being much ex- ‘ 

hausted; and that dep6ts of provisions were formed in 
the North to btf available on the return of his troops. 

He had, moreovej, to get his battering train as close 
as possible to Badajoz without attracting attention. 

For these reasons his preparations were carried on 
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with redoubled secrecy, and the following skilful 
ruses were Iiad recourse to^ — 

Enpes re^ To blind the enemy, as well as to ensure supplies, 
dep6ts were established at Celorico and places beyond 
the Duero, and every outvrard preparation was made 
that would have been resorted to had opei^tions past 
Ciudad-E-odrigo been intended. At the same time a 
pontoon train (to pass the river Guadiana) was sent by 
water from Lisbon to Abrantes, and carts ordered to 
convey it to Elvas. A siege equipage also was em- 
barked at Lisbon in ships bound nominally "for Oporto, 
but wd'iich, altering their course at sea, sailed south- 
wards and landed it at Setiival, whence it was con- 
veyed in boats up the river Sadao to AlcaQer do Sal, 
and thence by carts to Elvas. 

Wellington Engineer officers in Elvas, under pretence of 

Badajoz.^*^^ Strengthening that fortress, prepared fascines and 
gabions, and at length, in the first week of March 
everything was in readiness, and the army put in 
motion, Wellington remaining behind -with his head 
quarters on the Goa to the last moment, in order to 
deceive the French. On the 9th March, he himself ^ 
set out for Badajoz, leaving only some cavalry behind 
to watch Ciudad-Ebdrigo. 

The army crossed the Tagus on the 9th and 10th 
by a bridge of boats at Vilha Vellia. On the 16th 
a pontoon bridge was thrown over the Guadiana, 
and on the 17th, after a needless delay caused by the 
Portuguese failing to provide carriagerr, Badajoz w^as 

Invests the invested : a force under Hill of 30,000, beins: posted 

fortress. \ ^ ^ o r ^ 

about Merida and Almandralejos, to cover the siege 
against Soult, 
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The French ^yel•e completely surprised by the Necessity 
sudden investment of Badajoz; but nevertheless, as 
in the case of Ciudad-Rodrigo, their rapid movements assault, 
to relieve it made it necessary for Wellington to carry 
the fortress by assault. 

Soult W£S approaching from Seville, and Marmont 
from Salamanca moved forward, and threatened 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, which the Spaniards with their 
usual dilatoriness had failed to put into a perfectly 
complete state of defence. On this account, fearing 
that CiudacT-Rodrigo might fall, and in order to fore- 
stall Soult, Wellington assaulted the breaches of Foil oi 


Badajoz. 


Badajoz at the first practicable moment, and, after 
! fearful carnage, tlie fortress was carried on the 7th 

April. This siege is called the, third English siege of 
Badajoz. 

Soult, on that day, was approaching Hill’s position Movements 
i tvith an intention to attack it, when hearing of the 

I fall of Badajoz, and knowing that he -rt^as unable to 

‘ fight both Hill and Wellington combined, he fell 

back again and retired towards Seville. 

• Marmont had now invested Ciudad-Rodrigo, and Of Mar- 
entered the province of Beira ; and so Wellington, 
leaving 10,000 men to repair and 'hold Badajoz, re-*"™' 
turned at once to oppose him. The French marshal, 
who had also heard that Badajoz had fallen, retreated 
on his approach, and placed his army once more in 
cantonments along the banks of the Duero— the Allies 
Allies resuming their old position on the Coa. thf Coa? 


Both armies now remained in cantonments for some 
weeks. The British required rest, and the exhausted 
state of the country rendered operations difficult be- 
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fore the green crops would snpplj forage for tlie horses. 
Daring this interval Wellington, hy a determined 
exertion of authority, prevailed npoii the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments to strengthen, victual, and 
properly garrison the re^ntly captured fortresses, 
virhich he threatened to blow up unless his wishes 
In May executed. He also made strenuous efforts to 

accumulate supplies; pushed on preparations for a 
to advance, meditated advance into Spain; and in the month of 
May was again ready to move forward. 

By this date, Marmont had strengthened Salamanca 
by the construction of forts capable of sustaining a 
siege ; and had also fortified Zamora and Toro upon 
the Duero, and was holding the country between 
Salamanca and Valladolid. The other French armies 
held much the old positions before the opening of the 
campaign, Bonnet was again in the Asturias, and the 
army of the North, of the Centre, and of the South, in 
nearly the old places, and all greatly scattered. 


French po- 
sition at 
tliis time — 
especially 
Marmont’s. 


Wellington having determined to carry on opera- 
tions in Spain, had next to decide vdiether he should 
move against Marmont, Joseph or Soult; and he 
determined to move against Marmont. 

Before commencing his operations, however, he 
resolved to attempt a daring surprise, in order to 
render the communication between Soult on the south 
bank of the Tagus, and Marmont or Joseph on the 
north, longer and more difficult. Soult’s pontoon train 
had been captured in Badajoz, and durfng the various 
movements made in the last years «if the war, every 
permanent bridge upon the Tagus, across which good 


Wellington 
decides to 
move 
against 
Marmont, 


Resolves to 
surprise the 
French 
works at 
Almaraz. 
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roads led, liad been destroyed by one or otlier o£ the 
hostile armies. Between Toledo and the frontier of 
Portugal there w^as now but one good and easy pas- 
sage over the river, which was by a bridge of boats 
which the French had constructed at Almaraz, and 
for the defence of which they had erected some strong 
enclosed works. A French force guarded these works, 
but Wellington determined to make an effort to sur- 
prise them, iiill, who was then near Badajoz, and 
who had given many proofs during the autumn of 
1811 , of^his ability for this sort of service, was 
ordered to undertake the enterprise. As in the Conduct 

and success 

advance upon Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badajoz, so it was of the 
necessary in this case also, to endeavour to deceive 
the French, and for this reason it was reported that 
an invasion of Andalusia was intended ; a bridge was 
thrown over the Gruadiana at Merida, nominally for 
the passage of the battering train from Elvas, and 
the Portuguese militia moved into the Alemtejo, 
in the direction of Andalusia. Again the enemy was 
completely deceived. Hill suddenly made forced 
marches to Almaraz, and, by great good-fortune and 
brilliant courage combined, surprised the defenders between 
of the bridge, took the works, ^ blew them up, de- Larmont 
stroyed the bridge, and retreated again towards 
Badajoz in safety. 

Thus the communication between Soult, and J oseph Wellington 

also repairs 

or Marmont, was lengthened ; and the surprise was the bridge 
also of this further advantage to Wellington, that^jashOTt- 
French troops being no longer about Almaraz, he was 
enabled, withoijt the enemj hearing of it, to repair with 
the bridge at Alcantara, and thus unknown to the 
French obtained an easier ammunicaHon with Hill 


(and shorter by many days) than he had fonnerly 
possessed by Vilha Vellia, 

Every preparation possible before moving into 
Spain had now been completed ; and Hill’s corps was 
strengthened to 2 O 5 OOO 5 to enable him to hold his 
own for a time against Soult. It had been further 
arranged that some Spanish troops in Gralicia should 
distract the Army of the North by threatening the 
northern provinces; and that an expedition composed 
of British and Spaniards should occupy the French 
in the east of Spain by a descent on the coast of 
Passes the Valencia or Catalonia. All things then being in 
wmmences^ I'eadinesSj Wellington^ on the 13th of June^ passed 
paig^S** the Agueda and commenced his celebrated campaign 
Salamanca, of Salamanca. 

Before discussing the further operations of this 
year (which form, what may be termed the 2 nd period 
of the campaign), it is better, perhaps, to remark upon 
those which we have already detailed. 

EEMABES. 

Strategical The Strategical importance of Cindad-Eoclrigo and 
oTSS Badajoz to both the French and Allies, can hardly be 
over-estimated. It was on account of this importance 
that Wellington was so anxious to secure them. 

Reasons for existence of these fortresses upon the two 

main roads connecting Spain with Portugal, made 
their value inestimable. They were, so to speak, the 
gates through which an army operating" from Spain 
into Portugal, or from Portugal int^ Spain, must 
pass; and while they were held by an enemy, no 
movement could be made beyond either, unless a 



sufficiently large force could l)e left to surround and 
keep its garrison within the walls ; unless such a 
force were left, no supplies could pass in safety along 
the great high roads leading past these strongholds. 
Therefore (1), as long asutlie French held these two 
fortresses, Wellington, who did not command a very 
large army, was unahle to make an offensive movement 
into Spain; and yet until such a movement could be 
made, it was evident that there could be no deliver- 
ance for j:he Peninsula. 

In addition to this (2), the French, by occupying 
the fortresses were in a position at any time to 
threaten an invasion of Portugal hy two different lines^ 
and the Allies were not sufficiently strong to oppose 
them in proper strength on both at once. Thus, if Soult 
concentrated the Army of the South towards Badajoz, 
and threatened an advance upon Elvas (and so through 
the Alemtejo upon Lisbon) Wellington wouldbe obliged 
to leave Almeida and move southwards, thus un- 
covering the road past this last fortress to Marmont 
or Dorsenne. In the same way, if Marmont, or Dor- 
senne advanced upon Almeida, and threatened Por- 
tugal with an attack from that ^direction, Wellington 
must oppose them, and therefore Hill’s corps and the 
fortress of Elvas would be left unsupported against 
Soult. 

Again (3) these fortresses were strong in them- 
selves, and afforded good dep5ts for supplies. 

Also in Ciudad-Rodrigo the whole siege equipage 
of Marmont’s army had been deposited, and the 
French had ni> other nearer than Madrid. Its cap- 
ture would thus render a siege of Almeida impossible 
for a long period. 



It can be seen also tliat it would not be sufficient 
for Wellington to capture only one of these fortresses, 
for the possession of a single one would not ena ble him 
to undertake operations to any advantage against the 
French. For instance, if he took Ciudad'Rodrigo and 
then moved past it against Dorsenne or Marmont, an 
advance on the part of Soult from Badajoz upon Elvas 
would compel him to return again to save Lisbon. In 
the same way, if he took Badajoz only, he could not 
move far against Soult, as an attack upon Almeida 
would force him to turn back again towards the 
north. It is also evident that he dare not operate by 
the line followed in the Talavera campaign (f e. by 
Plasencia and the valley of the Tagus, upon Madrid), 
for while tlie French held these fortresses they had 
it in their power to threaten him witli an invasion of 
Portugal, or an attack in flank. Thus, so long as 
these fortresses were in French hands, they were a 
standing menace to Portugal, they confined Welling- 
ton to a weak defensive attitude within that king- 
dom, and they afforded a screen behind which the 
French armies could move about and change their 
position in safety. But provided they could be 
seized by Wellington, the whole character of the 
latter’s situation in Portugal was changed. lie could 
then completely turn the tables upon the French, and 
from behind these fortresses threaten their dispersed 
armies with an advance from several directions — 
turning to account the superiority of situation, which, 
from the existence of the parallel mountain chains 
traversing the Peninsula from east to “v^st (see Lec- 
ture I., remarks), his present position gave him over 
liis enemy. The French would be in uncertainty 
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[ whether ho would advance up the valley of the 

I DuerO; the Tagus, or the Guadiana, and, in addition 

I to being obliged to watch all these separated river 

r, basins, they had now to scatter greatly in search of 

I food. As wc have explained in the opening pages 

I of this campaign, Wellington, from his more concen- 

I trated position and better situation with regard to 

I supplies, could expect to move with greater rapidity 

than the French ; and, therefore, Giudad-Kodrigo and 
Badajoz once taken, lie would have every reason to 
hope that in spite of the superior numbers of his 
enemy, he would be able to bring an equal force 
r against any part of their extended line which he 

1 designed to attack. 


Some of the chief circumstances whicli may render illustration 
a siege necessary are here shown to us. If an army 
is large enough to blockade a fortress, confining its 

. ^ ^ ^ render 

garrison closely within the walls, and at the same sieges 
time pass on in sufficient strength to meet the enemy 
in the open field, the capture of the fortress may be- 
come unnecessary, and its value to its possessor is 
proportionately less, but to do this requires a very 
large army.^ In the case befcTre us the Allied army 
was too weak to blockade and pass the fortresses, 
and the French too much open to attack to afford to 
lose them, and thus everything combined to make 
their seizure necessary to Wellington. Sieges are 
not undertaken at random, and to besiege a fortress, 
the povsses^on of which is of no clear advantage, is 
but a waste o^ time and life. 


* la the hite war with France the German army surrounded the 1 

fortress of jMetz, and passed on towards Paris, hut they had to leave over 'i 

200,000 men out of their enormous army about Metz in order to do so. | 
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iilustra- The stratagems or ruses often resorted to in war 
stramgems deceive an enemy are illustrated in the steps taken 
in war. 'Wellington to hlind the Erench as to his designs 

upon Ciiidad-Eodrigo^ Badajoz, and the "bridge at 
Almaraz. The secret and skilfnl manner in which 
his preparations and movements were made, -and the 
daring blows he strnckj prove his genius and vigour 
as a general, and completely refute the charges of 
over-caution and slowness which (principally by 
foreign critics) have been sometimes laid to his 
charge. Marmont, taught by the loss of "Ciudad- 
Eodrigo, had felt a little uneasy about Badajoz, and 
communicated his fears to Napoleon, but the latter 
wrote — ^^You must suppose the English mad to 
Napoleon imagine that they will march upon Badajoz, leaving 
thratta^k^ at Salamanca”— i.e., in a situation to get to 
Lisbon before them. Yet Wellington not only 

Badajoz. . ^ 

made this inarch, but succeeded in taking Badajoz. 

Iilustra- Badajoz and Ciudad-Rodrigo were in this campaign 
impf^rtant both instances of important strategical points ” for 
pdutsf the reasons detailed above ; so also was the fortified 
bridge at Almaraz, for upon its possession or loss 
depended the question of whether the French on the 
N. and S. of the Tagus could or could not unite 
together quickly to oppose Wellington. 


I 




Reasons Wlicii Wellington, after the capture of Ciiiclad- 
iungton*^^" Eodrigo and Badajoz, had to decide whether he 
advanced would advance against Marmont, Joseph or Soult 

agiinst • T T . 

Marmont. he determined to advance against Marmont for 
these reasons : 1st. The direction of this attack would 
threaten the French in a vital point, viz., the line 
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of comm'anication through Yalladolid and Bayonne. 
2nd. If successful, it would draw up Soult from the 
southl and the other armies from the M, and E. to 
succour Joseph and Madrid, which would then be 
in danger. Thus Andalusia would be freed ; whereas, 
if Soult^ were attacked ^he other armies would only 
be drawn toward that province to his aid, and fasten 
more firmly upon it. The intention of the intended 
advance was in fact very similar to that of Sir John 
Moore in 1809. How it succeeded will be presently 
seen. « 
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LECTURE IX. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1812, CONTINUED. 

(2KD PEEI0D.)~~CAMPAIGN of SALAMANCA. 

Welling. After passing the Agueda, Wellington moved on 
the Tormes. the liver Tonnes and crossed it (June 17th) bj 

fords above and below Salamanca, and Marmont, 
having thrown a strong garrison into the forts 
protecting' Salamanca, fell back before him in order 
to collect his scattered forces upon the Duero. 
Invests the Wellington then invested the forts, and though 
Salamanca. Marmont returned with a portion of his army and 
manoeuvred for some days upon the Tonnes, in the 
hope of preventing their capture, it was in vain, and 
they fell to Wellington on the 26th. 

Captures Maxmont then took up a position behind the river 
the forts, Wellington blew up the forts and followed 

him. 

Both armies After some changes both armies, on the 8th July, 
other, as follows, upon the Duero : — 
the Duero. Maimouf s right was at Toro ; his kntre at Torde- 

French sillas j Ms left at Simancas on the Pisuerga River. 

.""■.position. 




Over the river Diiero there was but one bridge 
[viz., that at Tordesillas] left standing ; but at Polios | 

and some other points there were fords. Over the 
river Pisuerga bridges existed at Simancas and 
Valladolid which were commanded by field-works ; , i 

but this 5iver was not foldable. 

100 cannon guarded the line. 

Wellington had drawn up his army facing the 
French. 

His left was on the Guarena Eiver ; his centre on English 
the Tral^ncos Eiver, and his right at Eueda. 
had posts also near Tordesillas and opposite Polios. 

In this situation the armies remained for some 
days; for the waters of the Duero were very high, 
the fords difficult, and the French position a 
strong one. Wellington, though lie made arrange- 
ments for forcing a passage, if necessary, was in 
hopes that Marmont, who w'-as, he knew, in want of 
stores and magazines, would have to retire again and 
scatter for food. In this, however, he -was disappointed. 

Marmont held on ; and the position of Wellington 
was becoming in his own judgment untenable. 

Bonnet had (on the 8th) joined Marmont from the 
Asturias. A portion of the army of the North 
(10,000) was said to be rapidly approaching ; and it 
was reported also that Joseph, with the army of the 
centre, w^as on his way from Madrid, with the 
intention of threatening the allied line of communi- 
cation through Salamanca. 

Marmont himself put an end to this suspense by Marmont 
assuming the offensive. Jealousy prevented the 


Freiuh marshals from having any trust in each 



other, and from answers which he had received to his 
letters he imagined that it was very doubtful if 
either Joseph or the army of the North would really 
come to his assistance ; and being afraid that, if he 
waited. Hill would join Wellington, and both attack 
him together, he broke from his position, and on 
the 15th July commenced a series of operations, with 
the object of out-manoeuvring his adversary. 

Movements These movements of Marmont were conducted 
and^iet? great skill, and form the most interesting part 

of the Salamanca campaign. 

On the 15th and 16th July he suddenly moved his 
army towards Toro, and with part of it crossed the 
river at that point, and advanced at some little 
distance, intending apparently to turn Wellington’s 
left, and march upon Salamanca. 

Wellington became aware of this on the 16th, and 
united his centre and left at Canizal during the night, 
intending to attack those who had passed at Toro. 
As he "was, however, doubtful as to Marmont’s real 
object, he did not completely close in his right wing 
to his centre, but only brought it in towards it as far 
as the Trabancos River, in order that it might still 
watch the country on its right of the Trabancos. 
Marmont *s This movement of Marmont towards Toro had been 

SuyTS. O'® ^ blind, in order to draw away the Allies 
from the points of Tordesillas and Polios, so that 
these passages over the Duero might be left open. 
Movements Oil the 17th, the French general made a forced 
march back again along the right bank of the river, 
crossed it at Polios and Tordesillas^ and by night- 
fall had concentrated liis whole army at Nava del Key, 


nils! 



some of Ms troops liaving marched forty and others 
fifty miles without a halt. 


He had thus succeeded in his design of passing the Marmont 
Duero unopposed. 

T» ' ' ■ 

Wellington had gone to Toro to observe the French 
movements, and was there when, late at night on the 
17 th, he was informed of Marmont’s change of posi- 
tion, and of the dangerous proximity of the enemy to 
his own right wing on the river Trabancos. It would 
have been perilous for Wellington to have left his 
right wing exposed to the French army until the left and 
centre could join it. On this account, he now ordered 
it to fall back towards the Guarena, and proceeded to 
concentrate his whole army behind that river. In 
this movement — which was carried out on the 18 th — 
the right wing of the Allies was closely pressed by 
the French, but it effected its junction safely with the 
rest of the army. An attempt made by Marmont to 
force a passage of the Guarena was defeated ; and upon 
^ the 19 th, both armies faced each other along the banks 
of this stream^ opposite to, and a little below, Canizal, 

It was Wellington’s object to cover the town of Object of 
Salamanca and also the road to Ciudad-Rodrigo. To 
reach this road, Marmont had to pass the Tormes 
river, over wdiich fords existed at the points of Santa 
Marta, Aldea Lengua, Huerta, and Alba. 

The ford at^Alba was, as Wellington thought, se- 
cured, as there was a fort commanding it, which was 
occupied by a Spanish garrison. He trusted also to 


passes tne 
Duero. 


Movements 
on the 18th, 


19th. 
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being able to reach Huerta, or the other fords, with 
equal or greater speed than his adversary. 

He was therefore under no apprehension regarding 
any attempt on Marmont’s part to turn his right and 
outmarch him to these fords upon the Tonnes. 

He under- 111 this instance, he under-rated the'" skill and 
moat’s sSil rapidity with which Marmont could move, and his 
His error as knowledge of the country. He was deceived also, as 
at Aiba!^ to the security of the ford at Alba ; for on this as on 
many previous occasions in the war, the Spaniards had 
disappointed him, and the officer in charge' of the fort 
had evacuated it without informing him. Marmont 
was aware of this, and knew that at this point, if not 
at Huerta, he would find a passage. 


Movements 
on ‘20th. 


After remaining throughout the day of the 19 th 
facing Wellington, lie concentrated Iris troops in the 
evening towards his own left. Then on the morning 
of the 20111, marcliiiig up the right bank of the 
Gnarena, he crossed the river unopposed, and moved 
with all possible speed in a direction across Welling- 
ton’s right flank, and towards the fords of Huerta and 
Alba on the Tonnes. Wellington, as soon as he 
discovered this mai^h, and saw that Mamiont’s de- 
sign was to turn his right flank, made a corresponding 
movement up the left bank of the Guarena, and en- 
deavoured, in the first instance, to cross the French line 
of march at Cantalpiiio, and frustrate their object. 
In this he failed, for on approaching this place, it was 
evident that Marmont had outmarched and outflanked 
him ; and so now turning and moving in a direction 
parallel to the French columns, lie made for some 
high ground north of the ford of Aldea Leiigna. 
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The whole country between the Trabancas and the Nature of 

Tonnes is undulating and open; and during some 

the manoeuvres of the 20th, the hostile armies had Traban- 

' COS and 

marclied for a long time upon parallel liilly ridges, Tormes. 

within half musket range < 2 =f each other, yet without Peculiar 
coming to battle. Each arming was straining every theirmove- 
nerve to outstrip its enemy, and there was no time for 
more than an occasional cannon shot upon either side ; 
hut yet the ranks had to be kept closed up, ready to 
form at oijce in order of battle, for both generals 
watched keenly for any error which would warrant an 
attack. In this way the two armies both pressed to- 
wards the Tormes, the officers, I^apier tells us, ex- 
changing salutes, and waving their caps at one an- 
other, and the cavalry moving about seeking an 
opening for a charge.*'^* 

By nightfall on the 20th, Marmont’s leading column Position on 
had reached Huerta, and secured the ford ; and Wei- 
lington was upon some liigh ground close to Cabeza 
Yelosa, with a division pushed on towards Aldea 
Lengua. 

On the 21st Marmont crossed the Tormes, by the Movements 
fords of Huerta and Alba (placing^ a French garrison 
in the fort at Alba), and Wellington also passed the 
river by the fords of Santa Marta and Aldea Lengua. 

The French that evening encamped about Calvariza- Position on 
Ariba, with their left extended towards and threaten- 
ing the Ciiidad-Eodrigo road. The Allies had their 
right at the village of Arapiles, their left at Santa 

• ' ' ' ' . 

*■ These movements ct^ducted within view of the enemy, and though 
without any real fighting, still with the exchange of occasional cannon 
shots, might perhaps be fiiirly termed tactical movements, though they 
were in reality more “ strategical ” in their character. (See definition of 
Strategy and Tactics in the Introduction.) 







Marta, and a division intrenched on the right of the 
. Tormes (opposite Santa Marta) to guard against any 
advance of Marmont down that side of the river. 

During this night, intelligence reached Wellington 
of the near approach of large cavalry reinforcements 
from the army of the North to strengthen Marmont, 
and also of Joseph being certainly on the march from 
Madrid. He now saw, that on account of the num- 
bers of the enemy that were closing in upon him, he 
could hardly hope, in this campaign, to etfect more 
than he had already accomplished, towards the great 
object of his efforts, viz. : the freedom of the Peninsula. 
Wellington His mindwas therefore made up to fall back once again 
to retreat, upon Portugal; and on the 22nd he would have done 
so ; but on that day Marmont (who had intercepted 
one of his letters, intimating an intention to retire) 
made a further effort to interpose between him and 
his line of retreat by turning his right in the direc- 
tion of the Ciudad-Eodrigo road. 

False move- Confidence and the sense of having outstripped 
Mmnont his enemy in the late manoeuvres, may perhaps on 
on22iid. ren<Jered the French leader careless, 

for, in his eagerness to seize the Ciudad-Eodrigo road, 
he pushed forwardhis leftwingin such a mannerthat he 
separated it by some distance from his centre, and 
Wellington, perceiving the fault, immediately fell 
upon him. All Marmont’s successful strategy was 
in a moment thrown away by the commission of this 
one error, for a victory for the Allies "more complete 
than any of the previous ones of ’Ihe war was the 
Battle of result of the battle which now ensued called the 
22nd July! Salamanca, In forty minutes the French 
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I left wing, teing unsupported bj the centre, was 

■( almost annihilated; and had not the ford at Alba, 

r. across which the French retreated, been evacuated by 

I the Spanish garrison, their entire army must have 

i been destroyed. Marmonipwas wounded in this battle, French 

I and General Clausel now conducted the retreat of the valUdoM 

f routedarmy through Alba and Valladolid upon Burgos, 

I We can pass briefly over the remaining operations 

[ ofthiscamjpaign. As the defeated French army, under 

f. Clausel, joined shortly by the cavalry reinforcements 

s from the army of the North, fell back, Wellington fol- WdUngton 

I lowed, reaching Valladolid on the 30th, Here he cap- vSadoUd. 

I tured several pieces of artillery and a quantity of stores, 

I but from this point turned back and marched against Marches 

Joseph, who, two days after the battle {le., on the jS^h. 
t 24th) had arrived at Fiasco Sancho from Madrid on his 

■ way with the army of the Centre to join Maimont. 

Joseph retired in haste before Wellington to Madrid, 
and subsequently (abandoning the capital) fell back 
southwards through Toledo, and Wellington entered Enters 
Madrid in triumph, the small garrison left in that 
city surrendering at discretion. 

Soult now raised the siege of Cadiz (August 26th), Soult 
destroying his intrenchments and 500 cannon, and^^^J^^ 
evacuated A7idalusia, moving to the aid of Joseph; 
and Hill, thus freed from his watch over Badajoz and 
the Aleintejo, marched eastwards and took up a posi- 
tion covering Madrid on the south. 


Thus, during this year, Wellington had already Results of 

■foTrovi ■fiiv+^pactpei A.pwt Cam- 



Welling- 
ton leaves 
Madrid. 


Siege of 
Burgos. 

Failure of 
the siege. 


Retreat 

from 

Burgos. 


very niidstj as it were^ of the surroimdlng hosts of 
the French ; had routed one large army in a hrilliant 
and decisive battle; had liberated Cadiz and the 
whole province of Andalusia; and had entered Sladrid 
in triumph, driving Josepirbefore him. 

Had he now had more nieiij money and supplies, 
he would probably have retained permanently his 
triumphant position, but as it was, the F rench armies, 
beginning to close upon him once more, from the 
north and south he was obliged to move from Madrid, 
and, on the 1st September, marched again towards 
Valladolid, against the army of the ISTortli, which was 
now once more (under Clause]) rapidly assembling on 
tlieDuero. Clausel retired before him ; and Welling- 
ton, pushing on, laid siege to the Castle of Burgos, the 
capture of which he looked upon as very important. 

This siege was not successful. The defences of 
the castle were strong, the materiel at the disposal of 
Wellington for its reduction very limited, and the 
resistance made by the French desperate. From all 
these causes combined, five distinct assaults failed ; 
and at length, after,a perseverance of thirty days, as 
Soult, Joseph, and the army of the North, were col- 
lecting and advancing upon him, Wellington was 
forced to raise the seige, and commenced on the 21st 
October, what is known as his Retreat from Burgos^ 
and closely pressed by the French, retired over the 
Carrion near Palencia, and afterwards across the 
Duero towards Salamanca, blowing up the bridges. 
Hill (who upon Joseph’s last advan^ee had retreated 
through Madrid towards Arevalo) joined him close to 
Salamanca, and on the 18th November, the Allies 
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reached Ciudad-Rodrigo, and shortly afterwards went 
into cantonments ahorrt the Coa and Agueda; the 
French, again, widely separating their armies to 
obtain supplies. 


Conclusion 
of the 
campaign. 


enci 01 me year, vv euington toima himseii once more 
in Portugal, and the French still in Spain, a great 
deal had been achieved. Andalusia was freed ; the 
power of falling with success upon the disjointed and 
scattered armies of the French had been proved ; 

Joseph had been compelled to fly from Madrid, and a 
great moral prestige had been gained for the Allied 
arms. In speaking of the campaign as a whole, 

Napier remarks that “ whatever failures there w'ere, 
it would probably (not excepting that of Waterloo) 

“be always considered as Wellington’s finest illus- 
“ tration of the art of war.” The next year saw 
Wellington advance finally, not to retire again, but to 
pursue the armies of the French across the Pyrenees 
into France. 

EEMAEKS, 

The strategical operations between Marmont and iiiustra- 
Wellington, wliicb commenced on the 15th July, Segy 
afford illustrations. afforded b; 

1st. Of one general attempting by strategy to gain operations, 
an advantage over another by seizing upon his line 
of communication — in other words his line of sup- 
plies — while the other manoeuvres to defend it. 

2iid. Of one general, by means of strategy, forcing 
another to form for battle in a position which is dis- 
advantageous to him. 




Cbief ob- 
jects of 
^Mamont 
and Wel- 
lington. 


On I9tli 
neither 
army had 
gained an 
advantage. 

On 20th 
the advan- 
tage lay 
with the 
French. 


It sio-uld Tae observed, that during the manoeuvres 
Marmont’s line of communication lay through Valla- 
dolid towards Burgos, Wellington’s along the road 
to Ciudad-Eodrigo. The object of Marmont was 
throughout to cut off Wellington’s retreat to Ciudad- 
Eodrigo. The object of Wellington was to frustrate 
his design, but at at the same time, if possible, to 
protect Salamanca ; which, if he lost, he would have 
to retake before assuming the offensive again in Spain. 

When on the 19th, after the movements of the 
thi-ee previous days, the two armies faced each other 
along the river Guarena, both armies covered their 
lines of supply, and Marmont had failed in his design. 

On the 20th, howevei', -when Marmont, by his 
rapid movement round Wellington’s right, had suc- 
ceeded in turning it,— -had frustrated Wellington’s 
attempt to intercept him at Cantalpino; and had 
with his left reached Huerta, while Wellington was 
at Cabeza Velosa, it was evident that the French 
marshal had hy his guick and skilful marching out- 
manoeuvred the English general. “ Wellington (says 
“ Napier) was deeply disquieted at the umapented 
result of tJvis day's operations^ which had heen entirely 
to the advantage of the French. Marmont had shown 
himself perfectly acquainted with the country, he 
had out-flanked and out-marched the Allies, and 
“ gained the command of the Tormes.” 

It could then he seen, that if, on the following 
day, Marmont continued his rapid march, he might 
reach a lower point than Wellington upon the 
Ciudad-Eodrigo road, and interpose on the latter’s 
communications. 



From liaving gained tlie position he held^ Marmont Nature of 
possessed great advantages over his adversary. vantage 

1st. If Wellington retreated towards Ciudad- 
RodrigOj he (Marmont) would regain Salamanca, in 
addition to having the chgnce of being able to attack 
him favourably while on the march. 

2nd. If Wellington remained covering Salamanca 
he was liable to be brought to battle in a position 
not completely covering his line of supplies, but in 
one nearly parallel to it (for instance, facing S.E.), 
and even— to take the -worst case — in one facing S., 
after his retreat along the Ciudad-Eodrigo road had 
been intercepted by his adversary. It is evident that 
either of these positions is a disadvantageous one for 
an army to fight in, because, if defeated and forced 
back, it is almost certainly driven off its line of sup- 
plies, and away from the depots where it can procure 
fresh stores and food. 

An army, on the other hand, wdiich fights in a 
position completely covering its line of supplies ; (f. e., 
in one from which this line leads away directly to the 
rear,) is less likely, if defeated, to be dispersed and 
ruined by its defeat, as it will most probably be able 
to retire along its line of supplies, reorganise again, 
and once more take the field. 

Marmont, therefore, had so manoeuvred his army 
that when it was about to come into collision with 
the enemy, it had gained a position of great advan- 
tage. 

This is one of the chief oljects of strategy, and up 
to the time thig^t Marmont (on the 22nd) made his 
false movement before Wellington, the former Iteld 
the advantage. 
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But ^‘Strategy’’ is subordinate to Tactics’’ in 
this way, that it is of no use obtaining an advantage 
before a battle, provided that in the battle it cannot 
be held. In the present instance it was completely 
thrown away* ^ 

Wellington in his despatches tells us, that if Mar- 
mont had not given him a favourable chance of at- 
tacking him on the 22 nd 5 he had intended to move 
towards Ciudad-Kodrigo without further loss of time,” 
(f.e. to give up Salamanaca), But on the 22nd, Mar- 
inont, in his eagerness to secure the Ciudad-Eodrigo 
road, did give this favourable chance, by separating 
his left wing too much from his right. 

That fault had to be seized in about twenty minutes 
or the opportunity would have past ; and in at once 
seizing it the military talent and decision of Welling- 
ton are very conspicuous. Directly the error was 
made, he fell upon his enemy and gave him no chance 
of retrieving it. All Marmont’s previous advantages 
were then wrested from him, and from a position 
nearly akin to discomfiture, Wellington sprung to one 
of the most brilliant and complete victory. 

Thus it is not sufiScient to merely oltain an advan- 
tage in strategy ; bxit when obtained, it must be held 
in spite of the enemy. 


Not suffi- 
cient to 
simply gain 
an advan- 
tage, l)Ut 
necessary 
to hold it 
in haiiU. 


It would be remarked by anybody considering these 
movements attentively, that Marmont, in pushing for- 
\vard with the left of his army towards the Ciudad 
Eodrigo road, was clearly laying open his own line of 
supplies and retreat through Valladolid. This, under 
the actual circumstances of the case, he was able to 
do with impunity. 1st. Because Wellington, if he 


Marmont’s 
movements, 
though 
nncox'erlng 
his line of 
supply, 
were not 
dangerous 
to him. 
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moved to cut him off from this line, would have to 
abandon himself the road through Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
which he was very unhkely to do. 2nd. If he did 
attempt this, Marmont could still fall back upon 
Joseph, who was advancing from Madrid towards 
Blasco Sancho. He would therefore merely abandon 
one line of supplies to fall back upon another, and so 
TV as in no danger of suffering any disaster. 


The reasons for the siege of the Castle of Burgos Reasons for 
should be understood. laying siege 

This castle was of importance, because it guarded 
the French line of communication through Bayonne. 
Momover,^ its capture would be a step towards estab- 
lishing a line of communication with the north coast 
of Spain, and now that the French armies were be- 
coming weaker, and the Allies stronger; and it was 
unlikely (in consequence of the Russian war) that 
Napoleon would be able to send reinforcements into 
the Peninsula, it might be possible to strike at the 
Iiench from the north, and endeavour to interpose 
between their armies and France. This was impos- 
sible at the opening of the war, on account of the 
enormous superiority in numbei’s possessed by. the 
French. 


^ With regard to the extended positions which the Systems of 
circrmistances of the French regarding supplies obliged 
them to take up ; and with reference also to the 
French system of obtaining supplies, it may be men- 
tioned that it was a maxim of Napoleon’s that “ war 
should support war,” le. that the supply of an army 
should be maintained, as far as possible, by exactions 
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from the inliahitants of the hostile country in which 

tie troops were operating. 

Contributions were levied upon tire occupied dis- 
tricts witli a merciless severity, and no payment was 
given in return. 

Such is still, in a great measure, the system of the 
French ; hut it is not, and never has been, in modern 
times, that of the English, with whom it is a prin- 
ciple to pay the inhahitants for every article which 

they supply. r 

The English system is one founded both npon jus- 
tice and policy ; for it is unjust to make the inhabi- 
tflTifa — esneciallv the peasantry — of a country suffer 


Advantages 
the French 
enjoyed in 
the Penin- 
sula by 
following 
their sys- 
tem. 
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It has Tbeen said, because the French armies did Argument 
thus exist for some time in the Peninsula without a retard to 
safe line of supply, that it is not so essential as 
usually laid down, to have and protect such a line; 
and as this campaign turned in a great measure upon 
the question of supplies, we allude more particularly 
to the matter. 

The above letter of Wellington shows, it is true, 
that the French had gained a certain independence 
with regard to their line of supply, but the following 
extracts from others of his letters point out at w 
a price they purchased it. Writing to Lord Liver 
pool, 14th Decei^ber, 1811, he says : — 

The French bedn to find that thev cannot 


(and hidden away by the inhabitants), they forced 
it from the peasants’ place of concealment by 
placing the bayonet to their throats.” — ^Alison. 

In the next, as a result of the above experience 
and training, they became, com^paratively independent 
of their lines of sujpply^ and during periods of the 
Peninsula war were cut off from all supplies, and yet 
managed to exist as armies. With regard to this, 

Wellington, on the 21st July, 1812, writes Letter of 
thus: — 

The J’rench armies in Spain have never had 
any secure communication beyond the ground 
which they occupy; and provided the enemy 
opposed to them is not too strong for them, they 
are indifferent in respect to the quarter from which 
their operations are directed, or upon which side 
they carry them on.” 


Wellington 
on this 





will take time, and that when 'we can reacli them 
they can do nothing with small todies.” 

Again^ lie says : — 

They (e.e. the French) live hy the authorised 
and regulated plunder of the country, if any should 
remain ; they suffer labour, hardships, and priva- 
tions every day ; they go on, without pay, pro- 
visions, money, or anything, but they lose in 
consequence half their wrmy in every camjMignl^ 

The opinions of some of the French generals them- 
selves regarding the position* of their arfnies is in- 
structive: — 


Ojiuiions 
of French 
generals as 
to the 
French 
position in 
the Penin- 
sula. 


Bessierbs to Berthier, 6th June, 1811. 

All the vrorkl is aware of the vicious system of 
our operations, every one sees that we are too much 
‘‘scattered; we should concentrate our forces, and 
retain certain ^ points d’appui,’ (ie. points of sup- 
port), which would afford support for magazines 
and hospitals— — 

Marmont to Berthier, 26tli February, 1812, 
arrived at the head quarters of the North in 
January last • I did not find a grain of corn in the 
magazine; nothiiig any where but debts ; and a real 
or fictitious scarcity, the natural result of the ahsiird 
system of administraiion tvIdcJi has been adopted. 
Provisions for each day’s consumption could only 
be obtained with arms in our hands. There is a 
wide difference between that state and the possession of 
magazines which can enable an army tp move. On 
the other hand, the English army is always united 
and disposable, because it is supplied -wltli money 
and the means of transport,” 





%Tere unable to cope with it. No army caUj in fact, 
disperse itself as with impunity in the presence of a 
powerful and organized enemy, and hence it is that at 
ail times, in European warfare, supplies must be kept 
up, and the lines which forip the thoroughfares of 
supply be jealously guarded. This is especially the 
case in the present day, because the enormous num- 
bers in which European armies enter the field in war, 
make it proportionately more difficult to supply them. 
Of course in war with eastern nations (such as the 
inhabitants of India), of inferior military knowledge, 
or with savage ones, the rule may be relaxed, and it 
is the proof of an able leader to know wdiere and 
when to do so — in order to avoid such dispersion. 

Before closing these remarks upon the supply of 
armies, it may be said that the German arrangements 
in the late war of 1870 with France for obtain- 
ing supplies — as the wiiter saw it in operation — is a 
combination of the system of keeping up a stream of 
supplies from the base, and exacting contributions 
from the occupied districts, and without payment. 
The lines of communication with Germany were most 
j ealously guarded, and If they had been cut the large 
German armies could not have long maintained them- 
selves; but, in addition to this, the occupied territory 
was laid under heavy contributions, collected (with- 
out payment), and with unsparing severity, but always 
by authority, and at a fixed scale, and only for 
food (sometimes including wine), tobacco. And trans- 
port. Everything beyond what was tlyxs laid down 
was paid for by the German soldier, in cash ; and 
any private theft was severely dealt with. Such a 


system may perhaps be argued to be not unjust, on the 
ground that it is more fair that the people of a 
country, whose government has chosen without reason 
to declare war on another, should suffer, than that the 
inhabitants of the country forced to go to war should 
be taxed* to pay for supporting the army; but it is 
at best a system harsh and ungenerous, and falls very 
heavily upon those classes of a nation who must least 
be responsible for a war — ^viz,, the STnall farmers 
and peasantry, and their wives and children. 


LECTUEE X. 


CAMPAIGN OF VITOEIA, 1813. 

This cam- This campaign was eminently ^^strategical” in 
Segkal cliaracter and may he said to liave been in 
reality the crowning one of the war. 

It had been felt by England, after the operations 
of 1812, that the inonient had arriyed when a great 
eifort made for the complete expulsion of the French 
from Spain w^oiild meet with success ; and so during 
the time that tlie army remained in cantonments p. e, 
throughout the wdnter of 1812-13], preparations on 
Situation of an earnest and liberal scale were made for enabling 
openbg! the allied army to assume the offensive in the most 
efficient possible condition, in the ensuing spring. 
Fresh Portuguese battalions were raised ; reinforce- 
ments of every description sent from England ; and 
the departments of the army so organised that they 
were in all respects completely ready «for active 
service in the field. The Spaniards ^also began to 
collect together and form into armies, and the guerillas 
became very active throughout the country. While 
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the Allies were thus in May, 1813, more perfect as 
an army than they had ever been before, and had 
also that moral strength which a now thoroughly 
well justified confidence in themselves, and faith in 
their leader, necessarily gave to them, the French 
felt that the scale of the war was turning against them. 
Obliged continually to scatter over the country to 
obtain subsistence, and forced to be constantly on the 
alert against the guerilla bands, they were losing heart 
and becoming more or less discouraged. Napoleon 
also had been worsted in his campaign against 
Eussia, and had withdrawn many of his troops from 
the Peninsula. The French leaders in Spain saw 
that they could expect no reinforcements from France 
and, to add to their difficulties, they were now 
suffeiing under a disheartening sense of constant 
defeats in the field, and of an entii*e want of con- 
fidence in their leader, Joseph. 


When the campaign opened, the position and Position of 
strength of the Allies and French may, sufficiently 
for our purpose, be set down as follows:-— 

The Anglo-Portuguese army^ about 75,000 strong, 
of whom *44,000 were Eritish, were in cantonments 
about the Coaj the right under Hill extended to- 
wards the pass of Banos, and the left near Lamego. 

A large Spanish force including some irregular 
mountain bands under Castasos, about 40,000,— prin- 
cipally in Galicia, and the Asturias. 

Wellington had been appointed generalissimo of 
all the Spanish forces, and held independent com- 
mand of the whole allied army. . 


The French were distributed thus 
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Of the 
French. 


About 60,000 under the command of Joseph, were 
in Castille, Leon, and the central 
Their left stretched in a disjointed manner from 
Toledo and Madrid across behind the Tormes and be- 
yond Salamanca ; their cenfeo maintained the line of 
the Dnero, having raised defensive works dong that 
river, and the right was behind the river Esla. 


Main ob- 
ject of the 
French. 


The forces detailed above were those which were to 
bear the brunt of the approaching campaign. Other 
armies, both of French and Allies occupiecT the pro- 
vinces of Biscay, Aragon, Catalonia, Yalencia, &c., 
and French troops, as usual, held the line of commu- 
nication through Burgos to Bayonne. At the open- 
ing of this campaign, the Allies throughout the 
Peninsula (for the first time in the war) pretty nearly 
balanced the French as regards strength, but were 
more concentrated and in better order tlian the enemy; 
and those troops more immediately to be engaged 
under Wellington and Joseph were nearly equal in 
numbers. 

The French, under Joseph, had Valladolid given to 
them as the point of concentration, if attacked ; and 
their main object waS to hold and defend to the last 
the line of the Duero, expecting that Wellington, if 
he advanced, would move, as in the previous campaign, 
upon Salamanca, and thence on that river. 


Description Now the countxy about the rivers Sabor and Tua, 
country which lies witMn the frontier of Portugal, and 
labor appi^oaches the right bank of the Duero, was known 
Tua. I;q •jje most rugged and difficult of passage, and any 
movement of the Allies through it was not anticipated 
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as either probable or possible by the French, who 
were ignorant that Wellington had so far improved 
the navigation of the Duero, as to be able to bring 
boats with quickness up to where his left rested on 
that river, and thus be -able to cross it, without any 
difficulty or delay sufficient to give them warning. 

Wellington,having carefully examined this country, Welling- 
was of opinion that by great exertions he could get 
his artillery and supplies over it. He knew also that 
he would not be expected in this quarter, and so he 
determined to endeavour to advance through it, join 
with the Spanish Army in Galicia, and then take in 
rear the French line of defence upon the Duero, the 
strength of which in front was very formidable. 


To carry out this plan of campaign, the allied army Movements 
moved forward about the middle of May, in three aiiiedarmy. 
distinct portions. 

The left, 40,000, under Graham (forming the main 
force), was entrusted with the effort to turn the French 
line upon the Duei'o, and crossing that river between 
Lamego and the Spanish frontier advanced north- 
wards through Braganza and other points, performing 
successfully a most laborious niarch j formed a junc- 
tion with the Galicians, and then, turning eastwards, 
pushed towards Zamora and the line of the Esla. 

When Graham was sufficiently forward upon his 
march, W ellington, commanding the centre in person, 
advanced upon the direct road to Salamanca j and 
Hill, with the right, crossing the Tormes lower down 
that river, also marched towards Salamanca. 


This plan of Lord Wellington’s completely deceived Succes* 
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the French. Joseph and the French leaders, never 
suspecting that the main body of the Allies was 
moving against their rights and imagining that 
Wellington and Hill were coming upon them in force 
from the south, fell hack, afer a feeble resistance, to 
their defensive line behind the Dnero. 

Graham’s troops now began to arrive upon the 
right bank of the Esia ; forced the passage over it ; 
and by their unexpected appearance struck dismay 
into the French, who, afraid of being surrounded and 
enclosed, retired precipitately, destroying the bridges 
over the Duero, and abandoning all their works. 

On the 3rd of June, the whole of the allied columns 
united at Toro ; Joseph, being in the meantime 
engaged in collecting his scattered army, (which, upon 
Wellington’s advance, had begun to concentrate from 
all quarters) behind the river Pisuerga, from V alladolid 
northwards. 

Thus the first step in this campaign had been 
successfully accomplished by the Allies, and the strong 
French line ufon the Duero teas turned. 
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line of the 
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The Allies, who now, — by the junction of the 
Galicians, — ^were raised to a total of 90,000 men, 
advanced across the Carrion to the Pisuerga, and 
Joseph, who was bent upon rallying Ins forces and 
giving battle close to Burgos, still retired. He did 
not, however, in the end make his intended stand at 
this point, but, upon receiving an unfavourable report 
from the Chief of his Staff of the condition of the 
works at Burgos, and having been unable as yet to 
bring up into lino his troops in Biscay and Aragon, 
fell back still further, and concentrated behind the line 
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of the Ebro. Some of his troops remained near Bur-« 
gos, blit upon the left of the Allies being pushed 
forward across the upper Pisnerga, threatening to 
cut them off from Miranda, and a“ direct advance And blows 

up the 

being also made upon tie town, they blew Castle of 

castle and wiihclreio. Burgos. 

The i^osition ivhich Joseph had now taken up be“ Strength of 

^ Joseph’s 

hind the Ebro was by nature a very strong one. The position, 
river itself formed a good line of defence, and the 
road leading to it from Burgos passed through narrow 
mountain gorges ; and one of these, especially — viz., 
the defile of Pancorbo — 'which was defended by a small 
castle, was so narrow, that a mere handful of men 
could have held it against a large force, and it was 
occupied by some of Joseph’s troops. 

For these reasons, to have attacked Joseph’s posi~ Weiling- 

. ^ n -I 1 tondeter- 

tion m front would have entailed great loss upon the mines to 

Allies, and the result must have been very doubtful. 

Wellington, therefore, again determined to turn the 
position if possible, and, with a view to this move- 
ment, made a careful reconnoissance of the country 
N.W. of Miranda, and towards the upper Ebro. 

This district was very mountainous and rocky, and 
it was supposed that no road existed across it prac- 
ticable for carriages ; but, as in the case of his former 
resolve with regard to the N.E. corner of Portugal, 
Wellington determined to attempt the passage of it, 
especially as the difficulty of the operation was likely 
to prevent it# being suspected, and moreover, the 
results^ if it succeeded, would probably be of vast 
importance to the Allies. 

The allied army now moved northward towards the of 

' N 





ixpper Ebro, with the object of crossing that 
near its source about Eocamuncle and Puente A 
and so coming down along its right bank iipoj 
position of the French, near Vitoria. 

The details of this 
in this short account 
had to be overcome, I 
successfully. 

“ Neither (says Napier) the winter gullies, 
ravines, nor the precipitate passes amongst thi 
retarded even the march of the artillery- 
horses could not draw men hauled ; when the 
would not roll the guns were let doum or lif 
with ropes ^sis days they toiled unceasingly, 
the seventh” (f.e., 20th June) “theybursthke 
streams from every defile, and went foaming n 


arduous march cannot be given 
} and constant difficulties 
)ut tliey were met and conquered 


Difficulty of 
the march. 
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Adyancing against Joseph on the 21st, Wellington Wellington 

* « RIj^SicIiCS 

attacked him in liis position ; the main object sought Joseph, 
for in the battle being to force the enemy’s right, and 
cut Mm off from the Bayonne road. In the battle of 
Vitoria (21st June) whicii now took place, the Allies 
were slightly superior to the enemy in numbers 
(about 80,000 to 60,000) ; Joseph had chosen his po- 
sition badly, and fought without skill ; and his over- Victory of 
throw was complete and final. Never,” says ^ ‘ 

Napier, was an army more hardly used by its com- 
mander, and never was a victory more complete.” 

The French (according to Gazan, a French general) 

^Most all their equipages — all their guns — all their 
treasure — all their papers, so that no man could prove 
even how much pay was due to him ; generals and 
subordinate officers alike were reduced to the clothes 
on their backs, and most of them were barefooted.” 

For this great victory, illuminations and public re- 
joicings were general in every town and village 
throughout England, Wellington was promoted to 
the rank of Field Marshal by England, and created 
Duke of Vitoria by Spain. 

There was only one respect in which this battle One respect 
might have been more thoroughly overwhelming ; Lvl 
and this was that the hulk of the French army, though 
cut off from the road to Bayonne, managed still to 
escape — ^but in great disorder, and without one single 
gun or any description of baggage — ^by the road to 
Pampeluna, and thence to the mountains of the 
Pyrenees. • 



The war in the Penitisula, was, by the battle of MadriJ #■ 

Vitoria, virtually concluded in favour of the Allies, “"cuated. I 



thoiigli some serious battles had yet to be fought befo^ 
the termination of the war. Madrid was evacuated 
by the French ; and their hold on Spain reduced to 
the strongholds of San Sebastian and Panipeluna^ 
and some posts in Catalonia :ind Valencia. 

We have mentioned that, before the battle of 
Vitoria, Joseph was endeavouring to collect his troops 
from every direction in order to meet Wellington, 
and after the battle some of these, followed by the 
British, narrowly escaped from being cut off from 
France. Graham was directed against General Foy, 
who with a force of French was coming from Bilbao, 
and who, after making a short stand at Tolosa, 
retired over the Pyrenees, to Inin on the Bidassoa, 
throwing some men into St. Sebastian to strengthen 
the garrison on his way. Three British divisions 
were also marched towards Tudela to try and inter- 
cept a French force under Clausel/ which had ap- 
proached Vitoria from Logrono. Clausel managed, 
however, to escape from these, and falling hack 
through Saragossa, and sacrificing his artillery, crossed 
the Pyrenees into France. The main body of the 
French under Joseph retreated by Pampeluna in 
great disorder, reaching it on the 24tli, and after 
leaving a garrison and some provisions in the fortress, 
retired, hard pressed by the Allies, over the Pyrenees 
to the river Bidassoa. 

The Allies now occupied all the principal passes 
opposite the French in the Pyrenean olmin. The 
entire garrison left behind in the castjle of Pancorho 
defending the narrow defile between Vitoria and 
Burgos, surrendered to a Spanish bombardment 
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Valencia and several ports in old Castile and Aragon 
were evacuated, and the French now only held a 
footing in some of the fortresses and fortified towns, 
principally in Catalonia (which province was occupied 
hy a corps under Su^het), and were, practically 
speaking* expelled from the Spanish soil. 

The grand object of the Peninsula war was thus 
almost accomplished — but it was not yet thoroughly 
so ; and it became necessary to secure the fruits of the 
victories already obtained, by crushing the power of 
Napoleo^. To this end it was resolved to carry the Resolution 
war into France^ in order to aid the allied sovereigns 
in the contest they were waging with the French 
Emperor in Germany. 

Before Wellington could venture to do this it was St. SeTjas- 
essential to reduce the two fortresses of St. Sebastian pampeluna 
and Pampeluna. The former of these was accord- 
ingly besieged, and the latter blockaded, while the blockaded, 
passes of the Pyrenees were held against the French, 
the army extending from the Bidassoa in front of St. 
Sebastian on the left, to the pass of Eonscevalles on 
tlie right. St. Sebastian was assaulted by the Allies 
on the 25th July without success, and on the same 
day the French commenced ^ series of operations 
with a view of relieving the fortresses. Marshal Operations 
Soult, sent by the Emperor after the battle of Vitoria in the py, 
to supersede Joseph in command of the army, had 
arrived in the middle of July, and having collected fortresses, 
his troops, now about 80,000 strong, at the foot of 
the mountains about St. Jean Pied de Port, declared 
his intention of driving back Wellington beyond the 
Ebro. His first movements were directed towards 
the relief of Pampeluna, and opened with an attempt 





to force the Allied right at the passes of Eonscevalles 
and Maya, from which roads converge on Pampe- 
luna. It was his design after having driven in the 
allied right and relieved Pampeluna, to move towards 
St. Sebastian, rolling back bj numbers the various 
corps which Wellington had posted between these 
two fortresses, and finally relieving St. Sebastian. 

The French had this advantage at the commence- 
ment of their operations, that Wellington himself was 
at the time at the extreme left of his line near St. 
Sebastian. Soiilt’s attack was made with great skill, 
and the Allied troops holding the passes on the right 
were compelled, after hard fighting, to fall back, and 
were on 27th July retreating towards Pampeluiia,when 
Wellington (who had heard on the night of the 25th 
of the advance of Soiilt, and immediately set off 
towards his right, urging on reinforceinents as he 
passed) arrived ; and took up a strong position on 
some heights, covering the junction of the two 
principal roads from Maya and Eonscevalles to Pam- 
peliina, posting a force under Hill to guard against 
Soult turning the left by a detour. On the 27th and 
28th Soult made very strenuous efforts to dislodge 
him, but failed ; and/seeing that it was in vain for 
liim to hope to carry out his original plan of opera- 
tions withdrew ; but only to make a further attempt 
by a march towards his own right to force the 
passage of the mountains from a difierent direction. 
Here he also failed, and on the 31st July finally 
retired — the two armies taking up, op the 31st 
August, much the same positions occupied hy them 
before the French advance. 

SoulPs operations, from the 25th to 31st July, 
comprise what are termed The Battles of the 
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; Pyrenees^'"’ and form a very interesting study, as 

f illustrations of mountain warfare, though too intricate 

f to enter into here. 

f''' ' 

■"I';. ■■■ ■ ' ' 

I On the approach of Soult, and the failure of the first 

i assault, on* the 25th July, the siege of St. Sebastian 

I had been suspended and converted into a blockade ; 

but as soon as the French efforts to relieve the for- 
tresses had been defeated, it was renewed with 
vigour ; and after a bloody assault the town and all Capture of 
the defeinces, except a castle standing on a very 
i elevated rock, were stormed on the 31st August. 

On this very day Soult made another attempt by • 
throwing bridges over the Bidassoa to advance and 
relieve the fortress, hut he was driven back, and on Further 
the 9th September the castle of St. Sebastian itself to 
capitulated. 

Through the month of September Wellington was 
i occupied in reorganising the Allied army— closing 

together all his available troops — and making the 
many arrangements necessary before he could set out 
with confidence upon his intended invasion of France. 

As a preliminary step towarcls the greater opera- 
tions in prospect, and pending the reduction of Pam- 
peluna (which, though closely blockaded, still held 
out), he resolved to give a strong position to the left 
of his army by passing the Bidassoa river (which 
forms the boundary between Spain and France), and 
seizing — ^by dislodging the enemy from it — some high "Weiling- 
ground on tFe right bank. On the 7th October the sa^ of uie 
Allied troops, after some manoeuvres to distract 


Soult, crossed the river at diflferent points— some by 
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fording at low water, others by a bridge at Vera 
(the only one left unbroken by the French)— and after 
a sharp struggle gained their object, driving the 
enemy from a strongly intrenched position above 
Vera, which was then occypied by the left of the 
Allied army, bridges being constructecT over the 
Bidassoa in order to communicate with Spain. This 
Passage of the Bidassoa entailed comparatively little 
loss upon the Allies. The French army then fell 
Soult re-_ back behind the river Nivelle, where Soult, in antici- 
the Nivelle. of a retreat, had already selected and fortified 

a strong position. 

Both armies now remained quiet for a month 
Wellington waiting for the surrender of Pampeluna, ‘ 
and Soult strengthening hiimself on the Xivelle. 

SC P^^'peluna capitu- 

lated, after having held out with great resolution, 
and all obstacles towards a forward movement were 
removed. Thus terminated the British operations 
Srof’the ™ Wellington— now concentrating his 

pperations foi’ccs towai’ds lus left — advanced (10th biovembsr) 

^ ' against Soult, and commenced his campaign in the 
South of France. 

The remaining operations of the year 1813, and 
those of the year 1814 we reserve for another 
lecture. 

KEMAEKS. 

wSu Wellington's plan of 

aM“rhf 3 “ opening of the campaign was open 

army. to the objection that it divided his army j and that 
up to the time when the right and centre,' advancing 
from the south upon the Duero, could join with the 
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left, detached to cross the Esla and turn the French Reasons 
Line; tiiere couid be iittle or no communication ing it. 
between the separated portions. 

The reason Wellington adopted this plan was : — 

1st. — Because eithe^ portion of his anny^ if forced » 

back, h'^d a strong country upon which to retire, and 
the result of even a repulse was only likely to be a 
loss of time in opening the campaign. 

2nd,— If he bore with his whole force from the 
south against the French line behind the Duero, he 
would •not only have a very strong position to force^ 
but would lose the advantage of joining with the 
Galicians before he attacked. 

3rd. — If he endeavoured to turn the French posi- 
tion on the Duero, not by the North bank of the 
river but by the Souths he would have to make a 
wide circuit over the upper TormeSj and thence skirt 
the mountains till he could cross the Duero near its 
source. He might, in effecting this movementj keep 
his whole army together; but, on the other hand, it 
must be made through an exhausted country which 
' ^ would necessitate his having a long line of supplies, 

and he would, as in the second case, lose the direct 
aid of the Galicians. • 

4th. — ^By operating as he did, he would, if success- 
ful, turn the position of the French, and then, as he 
moved forward, would at each step gain strength 
by the accession of the Spanish insurgents in the 
north, and he able to open a communieation with the 
fleet and^change his line of supplies from Portugal 
to a shorter one from the northern coast of Spain. 

5th. — He could not operate with his whole army 
in the direction taken by his left, as his march would ^ 
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at once disclose his intention^ and also Joseph might 
bring him back by an advance into Portugal. 

He therefore decided that his best plan was to 
make his left [which was to be isolated, and perform 
the turning movements] as strong as possibloj and 
then endeavour to draw the attention of ^ Joseph 
southwards by the advance of his centre and right. 

It was, in fact, the relative advantages which this 
plan offered over every other ; the belief that it was 
feasible; the probability of its not being suspected; 
and the knowledge of the want of energy of ^Joseph 
that determined Wellington to hazard it. 

• Every possible precaution, sucli as providing a 
pontoon train and guides for each separate column, 
was taken to secure the successful march of the bulk 
of the army forming the left, and many stratagems 
and ruses, which we need not detail, were resorted 
to, to make the enemy imagine that operations in 
other quarters were intended. 

The result affords one of what may be said to be 
the comparatively exceptional examples of success 
attending upon a double line of operations. 

The turning the line of the Ebro was but a repe- 
tition on perhaps a grander scale of that of the Duero, 
but the operation was far safer. The army was moving 
together ; and even had the design failed in its com- 
plete success {iM of cutting off Joseph from Bayonne), 
Wellington would, at all events, have gained St. 
Ander and a new base of operations on the north 
coast. 

It, should he noticed that the French evacuation 
of St. Ander and the possession of the" road from it 
to Burgos was one of the most important strategical 
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advantages gained for the Allies b7 the turning the 
Ebro. 

“ This single blow severed the long connexion 
“ of the English troops with Portugal, which was 
“ thus cast off by the a^pay as a heavy tender is cast , 

“ from its towing rope. All the British military 
“ establishments were broken up and transferred by 
“ sea to the Coast of Biscay.” — ^Napiee. 

It may be asked what could Joseph have done plans 
to have prevented this advance of Wellington, by 
which ha was deceived and beaten from first to last ? ia’pe fol- 

lowed. 

In answer to this, it may be said briefly^ that time 
had been given him through the winter of 1812-13, to 
have made a greater effort than he did to carry out a 
plan which had been dictated to him by Napoleon — 
too long to give here, and which he did not follow — 
which aimed at the subjugation of the insurgents in the 
North, and after that at the occupation of Welling- 
ton’s army by threatening Portugal. That he might 
also have delayed the Allies at the rivers Carrion and 
Pisuerga, and finally, that when driven towards 
Vitoria, he might have arranged for a retreat, if 
defeated, upon Saragossa (instead of Bayonne), as 
he might there have joined with the French about 
Madrid and in the eastern provinces, and delayed the 
invasion of France. 

This campaign may be considered as a marked This Cam- 
instance of the advantage to be gained by successful 
strategy. In one montk, by a long and skilful 
march, Wellington had turned twm strong river ' 
lines; changed his base from Portugal to St Ander, Summary of 
and thus gaiiied a shorter and more favourable line 
of communication than he formerly possessed; and 
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all this with but a nomiual loss of men. ’ 

The reason why St. Sebastian was besieged and 
Pampeluna invested was bgcause it would not have 
been safe for Wellington to advance into Piince with 
his line of communication liable to be interrupted by 
the garrisons of these fortresses. 

The materiel necessary to conduct two sieves at 
once was not easily obtainable, and on this account, 

both could not be hesiegecl at one time;^ As it 

was of consequence to get possession of St. Sebas- 
tian as soon as possible, in order to secure a safe 
harbour for ships before tlie rough weather set in, 
and another port on the north coast at which to land 
supplies, this fortress was besieged, and Panipe- 
luna invested 01%, as it tvas the less important 
place of the two. Itivas considered to be so badly 
provisioned, that it could not long hold out, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese troops were capable of un- 
dertaking the investment The arrangements made 
and operations carried out to defend the passes of the 
Pyrenees and the roads leading over them. altbm,o.t 


Heasons for 
the siege 
and invest- 
ment of St. 
Sebastian 
and Para- 
peluna. 


Remark as 
to So lilt 
being dri- 
ven from 
the Hue of 
the Bidas- 
soa. 



CAMPAIGNS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 


OPERATIONS UP TO END OP 1813, INCLUDINO THE 
PASSAGES OF THE NIVELLE xiND NIVE, AND 
ACTIONS BEFORE BAYONNE. 

Before sketching the operations of the campaign 
in the South of France, it is necessary to point out 
some of the topographical characteristics of the 
country, which was to become the theatre of it. 

Topography of the S. W, Frontier of France. 

One of the peculiar features of the south-west ter- Topography 
ritory of France, especially of the more western por- frontier of 
tion of it, where the French and Allied armies were 
facing each other, is the existence of very many 
rivers. W e shall now allude to some of these 


Rivers. 

1st. TheJSfivelle ; rising near Maya in the Pyrenees ; Principal 

rivers* 

a rapid but sinall river, entering the sea at a seaport 
called St. Jean de Luz. It was not fordable near its 
mouth, but was so near its source. 
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2nd. TheJdour ; rising aTbont the centre of the 
Pyrenees ; flowing in a semi-circnlar form hy Tarlbes, 
AirC;, Dax and Bayonne ; and entering tlie sea 2^ miles 
after passing the latter town. Below Bayonne, it is 
ahont 300 yards broad. Tin?' month of this river (an 
important point to remember), is obstructed by a 
dangerous shifting sand-bank, wdiicH makes it a very 
difficult river to enter in rough weather. It is navi- 
gable as far as Dax ; is subject to overflows in winter, 
bnt in very dry weather is fordable at several points.* 

The Garonne ; rises about the centre of the Pyrenees, 
and is separated from the source of the Adour by the 
hills of Bigorre, and flows by St. Graudens and 
Toulouse. Just below Toulouse, it turns to the N.W, 
and passing Grenade and Bordeaux, flows on, under 
the name of the Gironde, to the sea. 

It varies greatly in width, which averages, however, 
about 200 yards, blear Bordeaux it is about 80 
yards wide. Its navigation is difficult, and below 
Toulouse, it is in winter very subject to inundations. 

The two last of the above rivers (viz., the Adour 
and Garonne) have several affluents, and these latter 
have also many small rivers flowing into them. We 
mention those only, tfie existence of which bore upon 
the campaign. 


Affluents of the Adour. 


On the left — 
Luy de France. 


Their Af- 
fluents. 


* The wiiter travelled along the Adour in January, 1869. At its 
mouth below Bayonne, on a calm still day, the water"" for some 500 yards 
o*ut to sea, was covered with foam, the waves in places rising into green walls 
several feet in height. High up at Tarbes, the river was about 100 yards 
wide, and had an almost dry bed, as the season had been unusually dry. 
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Luy de Beam* 

The Gave de Pau ; flowing by Pau and Orthez. 
Below Ortliez it receives the Gave d? Ohron (which 
has before this point received the Gave de Mauleon) 
and enters the Adour below Peyrehorade, up to which 
it is navigable. 

The Bidouze and Joyeuse ; small streams entering 
between the junction of the Adonr with the Pan, and 
Bayonne. Navigable for a few miles np from the 
Adour. 

The* Nive ; Rising in the slopes of the Pyrenees, 
near St. Jean Pied de Port, and entering the Adour 
near Bayonne. Navigable for 12 miles from its 
mouth. 

On the right— 

These are unimportant. 

Affluents of the Garonne, 

On the left — • 

The Save rising not far from St. Gaudens and 
entering below Grenade. 

The Gimone, the Gers^ the Losse^ all flowing in a 
direction somewhat parallel to the Save, &C.5 and en- 
tering below it. 

On the right — 

The Salat flowing by Girons. 

The Ariege entering below Toulouse. 

The Ers rising E. of Toulouse and entering below 
Grenade, near the junction of the Save. 

In addition to the above rivers there are several 
rivulets of i^ore or less size, which it is unnecessary 
to mention here, but which increase the network of 
streams intersecting the land. 



The affluents both of the Adr ur and Graronne though 
in ordinary weather all fordable, were so only at cer- 
tain points, and in the lower portions of their course 
were serious obstacles. In the winter they overflow 
their banks frequently. Just below Toulouse a canal 
cut from the Mediterranean enters the Adoiil This 
canal is 32 feet wide and 6-| deep, and has many 
bridges over it, which, however, can be easily 
destroyed. 


Imjooriant Places. 

Bayonne (on the Adour — close to its junction with 
the Nive) a strong fortress and with a citadel com- 
manding the river Adour and its mouth. 

Bordeaux on the Garonne. — One of the richest 
commercial towns in the S.W. of France, with an 
excellent harbour. 

Toulome . — A walled town, but not at all strong. 
It possesses a cannon foundry, an arsenal, military 
magazines, &c., and was one of the chief towns of 
the South of France. 

St, Jean Pied de Port and Dax were fortified towns, 
but very weak ones. None of the towns in this 
district, except Bayonne, were, in fact, very strong. 


Important 

places. 


Beads, 

These were cross country roads traversing the 
French districts N. of the Pyrenees, but these from 
the sticky clayey nature of the soil were very bad, 
and in winter almost impracticable for aii army on 
account of the swampy character of the country 
caused by the overflowing of many rivers. 

The principal high roads were — 


Roads. 
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(1.) From Bayonne nortliward to Bordeaux^ and I 

also through Dax to Bordeaux. ij 

(2.) From Bayonne^ along the right hank of ii 

Adourj to Port de Laiine ; and thence 
following the right bank of the Gave de 
Fan to Peyrehorade, Orthez, Pan and 
Tarbes; and so by St. Gaudens and St. 

Girons to Perpignan. This was the great 
road connecting the eastern and western 
extremities of the Pyrenees on the French 
sTde. 

(3.) A little past St. Gaudens a road branched off 
from road (2)^ leading to Toulouse. From 
Orthez, Pau and Tarbes roads all led north- 
wards towards the Bordeaux road, viz., from 
Orthez by St. Sever; from Pau by Aire; 
and from Tarbes by Maubourguet and Aire. 

A fair road led from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied 
de Port at the foot of the Pyrenees. 


EEMAEKS. 


It can be inferred from the above description that Remarks on 
the country comprised between the Adour and the chLacterof 
Pyrenees was naturally one unfavourable for military country, 
operations. There was a good deal of cultivation in 
the central portion, irrigated by the many rivers, 
but the heavy nature of the soil, the bad roads, the 
liability of the streams to become torrents and to flood 
the surrounding ground, and the intersected character 
of the cultivated parts, were all obstacles to the move- 
ments of an army, and especially to those of Cavalry 
and Artillery, and to the transport of bridge ap- 
paratus, and siege equipage. North of Bayonne, 
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between tbe Adonr and Garonnej from the sea coast 
inwards for some 60 mileSj great barren tracts of 
sand occur, varied only by marshes and heath. This 
is a peculiar feature of this part of the coast of 
France. The wdnds swee ;9 up the sand in great 
waves, occasionally burying hamlets and villages; 
and as a consequence of this, the district (which is 
naturally unhealthy also) was but thinly inhabited, 
and traversed by scarcely any roads. 

Further inland, the country between the Garonne 
and Adour is fertile, but much intersected irnd crossed 
by many streams. 

The sea coast from the Spanish frontier up to the 
mouth of the Garonne is flat and dangerous. There 
axe no ports of any consequence except those of 
St. Jean de Luz; Bayonne; (difficult, as we have 
pointed out, to enter) and Bordeaux. The above 
facts illustrate the difficulties Wellington was about 
to contend against, and the advantages for defence 
possessed by Soult. 

Pefensive The Adour, with its several tributaries, is the first 
FraLt defensive line of France on the northern side of tbe 
Pyrenees ; and, tho'ugh few fortresses of any conse- 
quence existed to strengthen this, the natural obsta- 
cles of swollen streams, marshy ground, and bad 
roads, make it a line from Vvhich, except under 
exceedingly exceptional circumstances of dry weather, 
it would be very difficult to force an enemy. 

Behind the Adour is the 2nd line of defence, viz., 
that of the Garonne and the Eoyal Canal, which 
latter extends from Toulouse to t£e Mediterranean 
Sea. To approach this line over the deserted sand 
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plains near the coast, between Bayonne and Bor- 
deaux, would not be easy ; and to do so at any point 
necessitated the passage of very many streams and a 
difficult country. 


OPEKATIONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

{See Map V.) 

Wellington advancing, as we ’ said, on the 10th Passage of 
November, attacked Soult in his position on the ^ 
Nivelle, which extended from the sea to beyond 
Ainhoe, and which he had rendered most formidably 
strong by the construction of several field works. 

The French right, being covered in front by the 
Nivelle here unfordable, and supported by the town 
of St. Jean de Luz, which was intrenched, Welling- 
ton’s efforts were directed against their centre and 
left. After many hours’ fighting, the French line was 
forced, and by nightfall the Allies were securely esta- 
blished on the right bank. The following morning 
they endeavoured to reach the road from St. Jean de 
Luz to Bayonne, hoping to cut Soult off from the 
latter place, but the French marshal had abandoned 
St. Jean de Luz in the night ; and the roads being 
heavy from rain, and many of the bridges over the 
small streams broken, they were unable to attain 
their object, and Soult made good his retreat to 
Bayonne. 

In this passage of the Nivelle 50 cannon and a quan- 
tity of stores' were taken from Soult. 

The Allies Sow went into cantonments, as un- The Allies 
faTOtiraWe weather was approaching. Their hne, tonments. 
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which was strengthened "by field works j extended 
from the sea behind Biaritz across to the river Nive 
in front of ArcangneSj and thence along the left bank 
of that river to Canibo. 

French con- The French concentrate 4 round Bayonne, where 
rouS^^ ii3,d constructed a large intrenched c2tmp (only 

Bayonne, aboiit two mhes from the allied front), placing posts 
along the right bank of the Nive. 

Superior In this position the French had access to the whole 
ad\tantages Country between the right bank of the Nive and 

poSfon Adour, the resources of which in food aUd forage 

they began actively to collect. Tliey also had com- 
munication with St. Jean Pied de Port; and the 
uninterrupted navigation of the A dour between Bax 
and Bayonne. The Allies, on the other hand, found 
their position between the left bank of the Nive 
and the sea rather a cramped one ; moreover, forage 
was scarce, and there was no good ground for the 
■Wellington cavaliy. Wellington therefore resolved to throw 
to^e^xtend^^ forward that part of his line between Arcangues and 
the Adoiir° extend it to the Ad our, so as to give 

himself more room and a better field for supplies, 
and restrict the movements of the French. With 
this object he made dremonstrations (on 9th December) 
Passage of at two ot three places, and crossing the Nive at 
the Nive. Arcangiics to Cambo, drove in the French 

posts. He then moved his right to the Adoux, not 
far above Bayonne, and occupied a line extending 
round Bayonne in a sort of a semi-circle — viz., from 
the Adour, by St, Pierre and Viliefranche, across 
the Nive (by a bridge of boats) to Arcangues, and 
so towards Biaritz. A brigade of cavalry and some 
Spaniards were also sent to Urcuray and Hasparren 
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to protect liis rear and cut off Sonlt’s communication 
with St Jean Pied de Port. 

This operation is termed the passage of the Nwe. 

Marshal Soiilt did not allow himself to he thus Soult in the 
hemmed in without a stmggle to redeem his ground. 

On the l5th December he attacked that portion of 
the allied line on the left bank of the Nive ; and to redeem 
made a furious effort to defeat it, before the por~ 
tion on the right bank could come to its aid, and 
this effort he renew^ed on the 11th. The Allies were 
greatly outmatched in these engagements ; but they 
fought wuth a resolution which nothing could over- 
come, and on the 12th Soult, foiled in his attempts, 
retired to Bayonne, whence, on the 13th, he issued 
against that portion of the Allies on the right bank 
of the Nive, — hoping to find them weak in that 
quarter in consequence of having reinforced their 
left on the previous days, — but Wellington had anti- 
cipated such a move, and had already strength- 
ened his right. Soult failed here also ; and then, He fails, 
disheartened and weary, gave up all further attacks. 

In these affairs with Soult, called the Jettons before 
Bayonne^ the Allies lost over 3,000 killed and 
wounded ; the French more. Soult immediately after Assumes a 
this, took up the following defensive position. His 
right rested upon Bayonne, and thence his line, pro- 
tected by redoubts armed with heavy artillery, fol- Nature of 
lowed the right of the Adour to its junction with the 
Bidouze, and then continued along the latter river 
to St. Palais^ with advanced posts at St. Jean Pied 
de Port. This line he strengthened by every means 
in his power. Bridges were fortified at Port de 
Lanne, Ha&tingues, Peyrehorade, and several points 
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Wellington 
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on the Bidonze; also at Navarreins on the Gaye 
d’Oleron, &c. At Port de LannO; a dep6t was made 
and stores collected; and the town of I)ax — through 
which lay the French line of communication j and 
which was also a depot — wa^ more strongly fortified. 

Wellington made a corresponding change in his 
position. His troops were now extended up the Adour 
as far as Urt; the light cavalry were posted along 
the JoyeusCj and a division was placed at Urcuray. 
The French navigation of the Adour was interrupted 
as far as possible from the left bank, and tliOT vessels 
prevented from passing except under fire or by stealth 
at night. The Allied supplies were now drawn from 
the sea principally from the Port of St Jean de Luz. 

The weather having now set in very wet and cold, 
and the ground being in an unfit state for active 
operations, the two armies, with the exception of 
some slight cavalry skirmishes, remained inactive 
until February, 1814. It may be mentioned that, 
during these operations in France, Wellington met 
with little opposition from the French people, many 
of whom were hostile to the Napoleon dynasty, and 
in favour of a restoration of the Bourbons ; and who 
were well treated and paid for whatever supplies 
were taken. 


OPERATIONS OF 1814, 

INCLUDING THE PASSAGE OF THE ADOUR AND 
BATTLES OF OETHEZ AND TOULOUSE. 

In the early part of February, the weather having 
improved, Wellington recommenced operations, with 
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a view of mvesting Bayonne; and obliging Soult, Object ihe 
by forcing liis left and advaneing into France, to 


abandon Iiis position on the Lower Adour. His 
army was now^ nominally, a good deal superior in 
numbers to that opposec^to him; for he had received 
reinforceiilents, while Napoleon had withdrawn troops 
from Soult : but, in the battles to which we are about 
to allude, the actual numbers contending on either 
side in the field were often nearly equal, and some- 
times the Allies Vvere even inferior in strength to the 
French, * On the I4th, Wellington drove in with 
liis right, the French troops in the vicinity of St. 
Palais, and afterwards sending some Spaniards to 
blockade St. Jean Pied de Port, successively forced 


the enemy back across the rivers Bidouze and forces the 

French 


Gave de Mauleon, near their sources. Soult then back over 
retired to the right bank of the Pan, leaving ^ndG^fve^de 
(as Wellington desired) Bayonne to defend itself. 

These operations occupied some days; and during 
them the Allied centre conformed to the move- 
ment of the right by advancing to the Bidouze 
river, at the same time threatening a passage of the 
Adour near Urt; while the left remained near the 
centre, between the Nive and '•Adour, watching Ba- 
yonne. On the 22nd Soult was behind the line of Soult retires 
the Gave de Pan, with his head-quarters at Orthez. 

Wellington now formed the design of throwing a Wellington 
bridge over the Adour and investing Bayonne, under 
the face of difficulties which surpassed in some respects 
those wffiich he had overcome in his passage of the 
Duero in 1859. The nature of the mouth of the Adour 
has been alreS^dy described. No open boat could 
venture to enter it; and the chances of finding a 
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passage OTer the bar in safetj, even in decked boats, 
were apparently so slight, that by Soiilt the possi- 
bility of the Allies entering from the sea and bridg- 
ing over the river below Bayonne had never been 
apprehended. If a bridge were thrown, however, it 
was necessary to throw it below the towh, as the 
nature of the country above did not admit of the 
heavy materiel required for a bridge being transported 
over it. 

To oppose a passage by the Allies the French had 
10,000 troops in Bayonne, and a flotilla of funboats 
on the river. 

The details of the manner in which the passage of 
the Adour were effected should be read in Napier. 
It is sufficient to say that by means of pontoons 
and rafts a certain number of men were got over on 
the 23rd and 24th of February, and managed to 
repulse the French who came out against them; 
that on the morning of the 25th a flotilla of 
decked boats that had been got ready beforehand 
and brought up from St. Jean de Luz, were got over 
the bar under the superintendence of Admiral Penrose, 
with the loss of six ; and that, by noon of the 26th, a 
boat-bridge, available'^ for all arms, \vas constructed 
over the river (here nearly 300 yards wide), the 
garrison driven into the town, and Bayonne invested 
by a portion of the allied left on both banks of the 
Adour, preparatory to its being besieged. In the 
meantime Wellington continued operations with his 
centre and right so as to drive back Soult from 
Orthez. 

On the 24th, the Spaniards by his orders shut in 
the French gatrison at Navarreins, and a force under 
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Beresford tliat at Peyreliorade^ while he himself, pass- Soult to 
ing on with the right and centre of the allied army, 
crossed the Gave d’Oleron, above Navarreins, and on 
the 25tli reached the Gave de Pan, with his left Here Souit 
resting on the town of* Orthez and his line running up and " 

a little in front of, and nearly parallel to, the road 
to Das. It was found a difficult matter to discover 
any fords over the Gave de Pan; and on approaching 
Orthez it was deemed impracticable to carry the 
bridge existing in front of the town by force, but at 
length (^during the 25th and 26th) the bulk of the 
Allies found and got over some fords below Orthez, 
unopposed by the French — and on the morning 
of the 27th — attacked Souit. The efforts of Wei- Attacks 
lington were directed to force the right of the French, 
throwing it off from the road to Dax and Peyrehorade 
(other parts of their line being also attacked), while a of Orthez. 
force under Hill crossing at a ford discovered above 
Orthez, endeavoured to cut the enemy off from Pan, 
and threatened his rear and line of retreat to St. Sever. 

In order also to profit immediately by a victory, if 
gained, Wellington directed a bridge to be got ready, 
and thrown at Port Le Lanne if he were successful, 
so that his communication might be established unin- 
terruptedly with Bayonne by the right bank of the 
Adour. 

The battle of Orthez was a complete victory for Result of 
the Allies. The right of the French was forced, and 
before they retired, Hill, who had cut them off from 
Pan, so nearly succeeded in coming upon their rear, that 
the retreat became a race betw^een him and Souit for the 
passage of the Luy de Bearn, at Sault de ISTavailles, 

0 X 1 the St, Sever road, The French just out-ran Hill’s 
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division^ both parties keeping at the double for more 
than three miles, and managed at last, though in 
considerable disorder, to reach tlie xldour at St. Sever 
on the 28th, where they halted to reorganize. 

Beresford Beresford was now sent by' Mont de Marsan to 
BoTdeSix.^^ Bordeaux, but Soult wishing to draw off tlie"^ Allies 
Soult re- from that direction went off eastward marching up the 
wards. right bank of the Adoiir, and on 3rd March collected 
his army at Plaisance and Maubourguet, with an 
advanced guard at Lembegc, and Wellington folio w’-ed. 
Affair at Oil the 2nd March there was an affair at Aire wMi the 
Allies in wdiich the French were defeated. Beresford 
Beresford approached Bordeaux on the 12tli March, and the 
totoux. popnlar voice there being strongly in favour of the 
overthrow of Napoleon and a restoration of the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, the garrison withdrew; 
and the authorities of the city -welcomed the Allies. 
The cause of Napoleon was in fact rapidly declining, 
and while the united armies of Austria, Prussia and 
Russia, having crossed the Rhine and the eastern 
frontier of France, were driving his forces back to- 
wards Paris, the British and their Allies, invading 
the south, found many Frenchmen, tired of the w’ar 
and the expenses of keeping up the army, ready to 
receive them as friends. 

Soult Soult, disgusted with the evident disaffection of the 

People on the lower Garonne, now made further efforts 
to force Wellington to bring Beresford from Bordeaux 
and thus withdraw support from the rebellion. With 
this view he sent off his sick and heavy baggage by 
Auch to Toulouse, and moved forward himself on the 
13th to Viella and Conchez, threatening to turn the 
right flank of the Allies. 
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Wellington on seeing this took up a line in front Positions 

of tke road from Aire to Pau, the left on Aire the by 

right on Garlin, and Marshal Soult occupied 

. . nil. n ^ and Soult 

strong position paraliel to Jaim behind tlie Gros 

IjeeSy in tlie hope >bat Wellington would think 

it essential to call up Beresford before attempting 

to attack or pass him. 

In this manoeuvre he was unsuccessful ; for though 
Wellington (who had found it easier than Soult had 
calculated to enter Bordeaux), on seeing that the 
enemy was bent on retiring to the eastward, and that 
the war must follow that direction, did bring up 
from Bordeaux the bulk of Beresford’s force, he left 
a sufficient number of troops in the city to preserve 
it from any re-capture. 

On the 14tli, Soult, observing that the Allies in his Soultretires 
front were collecting for an attack, and not in reality 
wishing to give battle, retired through Lembege and 
Vic Bigorre, hoping to join Suchet, and pursued by 
Wellington. 

On the 19 til he to took up a position behind the 
Adour, his right at Eabastens and his left at Tarbes, 
and on the 20th was attacked there by the Allies, 
who in the affair of Tarles turned his right, after Affair of 
which he retired through Tournay and St. Gaudens 
to Toulouse (his rear-guard having an engagement at 
the latter place with the allied cavalry in pursuit) 
and entered Toulouse on the 24th. Here he hoped Soult enters 
to form a junction with Suchet. Toulouse. 

The Allies, who had to carry with them a pontoon 
‘trajn for the|)assage of the Garonne and almost all 
their supplies of food, did not arrive opposite Toulouse 
till the 27tli. 



Wellington It was Wellington’s wish to attack Toulouse from 
the south between the rwer Q-aronne and the canal, 
Goranne 'where the natural defences were weakest and where 

above 

Toulouse, he would he in a position to cut off Soidt from a 
junctioTh with Suchet; hut attempts made between 
the 28th and 31st to pass the river above T^oulouse 
Fails in this, and advance upon the town from that direction failed, 
on account of the swollen slate of the rivers and the 
nature of the country between them. ^Vellington 
therefore was forced to seek a passage for the army 
below the town; and he partially effected if with, 
some difficulty, on the 4th April, above Grrenade ; 
but did not complete it, on account of the sudden 
Passes the rising of the river, until the 8th or 9th. During these 
ToSoiisr days the allied army was in a good deal of danger ; 

as that portion of it which had crossed to the right 
bank might have been attacked by a stronger body of 
French while separated by the river, 127 yards wide 
(the bridge over which had been carried away), 
from all but artillery succour. Soult, however, 
either did not know of its position, or was dis- 
heartened by his repeated defeats, or preferred to 
occupy his troops in strengthening Toulouse, for he 
made no attack and awaited the approach of the 
Allies Oil some commanding heights covering the 
town on the N.E., and in rear by the 

canal and the town itself, and partially protected by 
the river Ers in front. 

On the 10th Wellington attacked him in this posi- 
tion, and in thoi hattU of Toulouse ^ where the figliting 
of the British troops was as hard and obstinate as in 
any of the battles of the war, drove him from the 
heights into the town itself. The Allies now pre- 
pared to blockade Toulouse, but in the night of the 


Soiilt's 

positiou, 
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12th Soiilt ahandoned the town, retreating hy Ville- 
franche and Carcassone, towards Suchet, The follow- News of 
ing day messengers arrived at Toulouse, announcing 
the capture of Paris by tlie Allies, the deposition 
of Napoleon, and the conclusion of a general peace. 

Soult, at first, would not acknowledge the new 
order of things ; and Wellington, on the 17th, was 
preparing again to attack him, when he yielded ; and 


a convention was agreed to on the 18th April, by Convention 
Wellington and Soult, which included Suchet’s force,' between the 
and placed a line of demarcation between the two 


armies. 


In the meantime the Allies at Bordeaux had had a Open^ions 
successful engagement with the French in the neigh- deaux and 
bourhood of that town (4th April) ; and the fleet 


ascending the Garonne, had compelled the enemy to 
destroy their vessels in the river. A sortie also, made 
from Bayonne (14th April) upon the investing army, 
had been repulsed, though with great sacrifice of life. 
The loss sustained by the British in this sortie and 
the battle of Toulouse is more to be regretted, as 
both engagements took place after peace had been 
in reality made. ^ 

Thus, when the war terminated, a few more weeks 
would probably have compelled the surrender of 
Bayonne (which was closely invested and would have 
been soon laid seige to); and given the Allies posses- 
sion of the whole of the course of the Garonne, and 
the country between it and the Pyrenees. 


Soon alter the convention between Wellington and 
Soult all douT^ts as to the truth of the reports of peace X. 


and the downfall of Napoleon were set at rest ; 
hostilities ceased; and the British army, having 


t 
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gained for itself an imperisliable renown in the war, 
marcbed to Bordeaux and embarked, a portion for 
England and a portion to serve against America. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese re-crossed tbe Pyre- 
nees, and tbe Erencb forces jvere broken up and 
dispersed over France. " 


EEMAEKS. 

Bemarkson Before noticing the important strategical niove- 
fufriver^^* of tbis Campaign, a few words may be said 

the^liies^ witb reference to tbe very successful river passages of 
tbe Allies. Wherever Wellington attacked be gained 
bis object; and brilliant as was tbe valour of tbe 
troops he led, and excellent as his direction of them 
was, it must strike every one that what was accom- 
plished was beyond what the bravest and best led 
troops could hope under ordinary circumstances, even 
against a far weaker enemy, to succeed in. It does 
not detract ihrom tbe reputation of Wellington’s army 
to say, that Soult was at tbis time often outnumbered, 
and contending witb many difficulties. Disaffection 
reigned in bis army (which included many recruits 
and men accustomed to defeat), and in the country 
round him. Under these circumstances, although 
his ability as a leader was clearly shown, and at 
times (especially at Toulouse) his men fought very 
tenaciously, he did not make that stand in his for- 
tified positions which he might have made with a 
strong and well-disciplined army. Wellington, on 
the other hand, while he employed his army ably, 
so as to take advantage of his superior strength, was 
in command of men accustomed to victory, and who 
had such confidence in him that he could, as he 
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himself said, Go wxft anywhere, and do any 
thing,’’:' y • 

The invariable success attending the arms of the 
Allies at this time in forcing intrenched river lines 
and positions, is an ^illustration of the moral effect 
produced by constant defeat upon beaten armies, 
and by constant victories upon the conquering ones, as 
much as it is of military skill or daring bravery. 

This moral effect ” was said by Napoleon to be ‘‘ as 3 
to 1 ” in war, and the importance of trying to gain it 
by securing the first successes in a campaign (for 
attaining which preparation for war is the essential 
requisite) cannot be over-estimated. 

It should be noticed that almost all the operations 
consisted of combined movements against several 
points, any of which could be restricted to feints or 
made into real attacks at will, while a serious 
endeavour was made to drive in the enemy at that 
especial point, success at which would lead to some 
definite strategical advantage. 

In the passage of the Nwelle, 10th November, the As to the 
object was to pierce Soult’s line and then endeavour thr:m\4ie. 
to cut him off from Bayonne. That portion of his 
line close to the right was too strong to assault, but 
it was hoped that he would, trusting to its strength, 
hold out there long enough, after his centre or left had 
been pierced, to give the Allies a chance of intercept- 
ing him. In this hope Wellington was, as we have 
seen, disappointed. Soult’s retreat, and the difficulty 
of traversing the country, frustrated his effort. 

<[t is also l^tated that the Allied troops in this day’s 
battle wasted their strength too much against Soult’s 
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left in comparison to Ms centrOj but tliese details we 
will not enter into, onr object merely being to point 
out tlie advantage songlit for after tlie position bad 
been carried. 


The objects aimed at in the passage of the JSfwe 
(9tb December) have been fally pointed out on 
page 198. The movement improved the position 
of the Allies in many respects, and increased Soiilt’s 
difficulties. 

Wellington, however, by this movement divided 
his army by an unfordable river, in front of an enemy 
who could act upon either bank of it by the roads 
from Bayonne either to St. Jean de Luz or to St Jean 
Pied de Port), and thus move his whole force to 
attack either extremity of his opponent’s line at will. 
There was very great danger of the Allied force on 
one bank of the river being overpowered before that 
on the other could come up to its support. When- 
ever an unfordable river divides a position, unless 
there are very many and good bridges over it, well 
protected firom the enemy, (which -was not the case 
in this instance), it is naturally always a serious dis- 
advantage to the defenders, as great delay must be 
caused in moving troops across the river from one 
part of tke line to the other, when there are insufficient 
facilities of passage — ^for instance, when there is only 
a single bridge. 

Soult, as we have seen, was not slow in endeavouring 
to profit hy his position before the Allies could gain 
time to bridge the river at many places ; and in the 
Battles around Bayonne (from 10th to 13th December) 
did his utmost by throwing himself first upon one side 
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of the riverj and then upon the other, to overpower 
Wellington. The fighting qualities of the French 
were not, however, equal to the task, and they failed. 

Still, such able critics as Sir William Napier consider 
that Wellington inthe^e operations despised his enemy ^ 

and risked his own troops rather beyond measure, 
and that if in one of the battles, the opportunities they 
clearly possessed had been properly seized by the 
French, it must have gone hard with the Allies. 

The serious way in which tlie Allies were pressed in 
these 3-ctions, fully illustrates the advantage possessed 
by a general who, like Soult, holds interior lines ’’ 
with regard to his opponent ; and the disadvantage 
of such a position as that occupied by Wellington. 

Weighed comparatively with -the inconvenience and 
loss it enabled him to inflict upon Soult, he probably 
considered that the danger, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of the moral superiority of his army, was 
justifiably incurred; and on this, as on many other 
similarly hazardous occasions, he succeeded in saving 
his army from any disaster. 

When Wellington, on the 14th February, com- Discussion 
menced the campaignof 1814, by passing the Bidouze tonSje^cts 
and Gave de Mauleon, so as to draw Soult from the 
Bayonne, and enable him to throw a bridge over the opening 

, operations 

Adour, and invest that place, he did so, because he of 1814. 
dare not advance towards Bordeaux, with Soult at 
Bayonne threatening his line of supplies. Bayonne, 
like St, Sebastian or Pampeluna, had to be taken or 
closely invested, before he dare pass it ; but we 
sliould notice that we now (in the operations of the 
next few days) find him blockading and ^passing lif 
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places such as St, Jean Pied de Port, and 

Peyreliorade, instead of -waiting till they fell to do so. 
His numbers now enabled him to do this. The move- 
ments during this part of the campaign form good 
illustrations of strategy. TIiq, main object aimed at 
by Wellington was to throw the bridge, fo which 
end, his operations against the left contrib-ated. If 
these latter failed, however, and yet the bridge 
were successfully thrown, it is stated to have 
been his design to make every effort to march 
back rapidly, cross at the bridge before Soult could 
prevent him, turn the latter’s right, and sieze his 
depots at Port de Lanne and Dax, Such a line 
of operations, however, although it would have ac- 
complished much, would have left Soult an open line 
of retreat towards Sucliet; also the country on the N. 
of Bayonne with its sandy waste, was not favourable 
for military operations. Thus it was not one to he 
unnecessarily adopted. 

The real object of Wellington (viz,, to throw the 
bridge below Bayonne) was never fathomed, as we 
have seen, by Soult. The latter imagiimd^ that he 
either meant to attack the intrenched camp around 
Bayonne, or to pass the Adour higher up and attack 
Port de Lanne, or perhaps to attack the fortified 
bridge at Hastingues, or endeavour to cut him off 
from Pan. Being beaten back by Wellington he 
took up a central position at Orthez, -watching the 
development of events. Wellington, — successful both 
at Bayonne, and against the left on the rivers Bidouze 
and Gave de Mauleon, — naturally pressed Soult at 
Ofthez, and rather unaccountably, Soulf at this point 
allowed the Allies to gain a great advantage. 
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“ Sotilt,” says Napier, “ sliould not have accepted Soult’s 

^ inn reasons for 

battle at Orthez ” ; and, indeed, it can hardly be accepting 
understood why he did so, or why, if he meant to Orthez 
fight, he did not oppose the passage of the Allies a. 

over the Gave de Pan before the battle, but some ' 

mistake in carrying out orders is given as the cause 
of the latter circumstance. 

After Wellington in the battle of Orthez had cut skill Soult * 
his adversary off from Pan, Dax, and Peyrehorade, 
forced” him to retire through St. Sever, and 
nearly surrounded and cut him off altogelhei', Soult Bordeaux 
is considered to have given evidence of great strate- Toulouse, 
gical skill in marching suddenly up the right bank 
of the Adour towards Plaisance and afterwards re- 
treating by Tarbes and the foot of the Pyrenees. 

He, in fact, changed his line of communication from 
Bordeaux to Toulouse. By this move he did the 
utmost in his power to draw Wellington away from 
Bordeaux, and while he saved his own army from 
the possibility of being ‘driven north-west (into the 
barren sandy country by the coast), drew the war 
back in the direction of the Pyuenees, where he knew 
he would find positions in winch to retard the enemy, 
and from whence he might still join Suchet. 

His position on the 8th March, between Plaisance HisposMon 
and Maubourguet, with an advanced guard at Lem- 
bege, covered the roads to either Auch or Pan. portent 

roads. 

His apparently offensive movement threatening to His threat- 
turn the right flank of the Allies on the 13th, was right^flank 
a'good effort’ to aid Bordeaux ; and- though he failed, "t^hcAUies 
yet in spite of difficulties as to provisions, (for he of the fur- 
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ther retreat, was cut off from his magaziiics,) lie kept his army 
togetker, drawing Wellington after liim along tiie 
foot of tlie Pyrenees, and readied Toulouse in safety, 
making a stand at Tarbes on the way. 

His position At Toiilouse he had a strong'^position, and the town 
was not only an important one to defend, hut was stra- 
snategicai tegically well situated, coTering the junction of seTeral 
roads, and forming one of the piindpal passages over 
the Graronne. From it he had it in his power either 
to retreat by Villefranche and Carcassonne and join 
Suchet ; or up the right bank of the Garonne, drawing 
Wellington after him in that direction ; or north- 
eastward towards Lyons. He was driven, as we have 
seen, in consequence of the result of the battle, to 
adopt the first line of retreat towards Suchet. 


As Suchet has been so often mentioned in this 
campaign as a possible support for Soult, but never 
united with him, it is necessary to explain that he 
persistently refused to do so, and that his conduct in 
this has been very strongly condemned. Soult, from 
the first week in February, had been constantly urging 
him to join him, and constantly hoping that he would 
do so, hut in vain ; and on the night of the 10th April, 
after the battle of Toulouse, he made a last appeal to 
him by letter telling him of his situation, March,” 
he said, ^^with the whole of your forces on Carcas- 
sone, I will meet you there with my army ; we can 
then retake the initiative, transfer the seat of war 
to the Upper Garonne, and compel the enemy to 
recall his troops from Bordeaux.” But-Suchet wfiojld 
not move, and still earlier than this (before the battle 
of Orthez), when he could have joined Soult easily^ 
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having no orders to the contrary from the Emperor, he 
gave a wrong return of his strength, and declined. 
Indifference, jealousy of Soult, and failing zeal for 
ISTapoleon (for he was one of the first after his 
downfall to join the ’‘Bourbons), were probably the 
causes of his refusal, and his conduct greatly aided 
the efforts of the Allies. 

The following eloquent eulogy upon Soult, espe- Remarks of 
cially with regard to his operations in this campaign, 
is passed by Napier: — ^‘Vast combinations, inex- 
haustible personal resources, a clear judgment, 
unshaken firmness and patience under difficulties, 
unwavering fidelity to his Sovereign and his 
‘‘ country, are what no man can justly deny him. 

In this celebrated campaign of nine months, 
although counteracted by the treacherous hostility 
of many of his countrymen, he repaired and 
enlarged the works of five strong places, and in- 
trenched five great camps with such works as 
Marius himself would not liave disdained ; once 
he changed his line of operations, and either 
attacking or defending delivered 24 battles and 
combats. Defeated in all,^ he fought the last as 
fiercely as the first ; remaining unconquered in 
mind, and still intent upon renewing the struggle, 
when peace came to put a stop to his prodigious 
u eOoxts. These efforts were fruitless, because 
Suchet renounced him : because the people of the 
south were apathetic, and fortune was adverse ; 
because he was opposed to one of the greatest 
^‘^^nerals ofuthe world at the head of unconquerable 
troops/’ 


The triumphs of this campaign formed a fitting close 
to the operations of so great a war, including, as they 
did, the successful passage of many disputed rivers, 
two great victorious battles and several engagements, 
the capture of two principal cities, and the blpckade 
of many smaller ones. After long years of patient 
struggling the Allied arms — owing to the sMll of 
Wellington and his generals, and the bravery of his 
soldiers — had conquered. The Peninsula was free ; 
the power of Napoleon, for the time at all events, 
broken ; and the renown of the British army estab- 
lished in Europe. 


We have attempted in the above pages to point 
out why that army which gained in this war so much 
fame, fought the battles, and made the movements, 
and conducted the retreats which it did. It was 
placed in a position to win success, because an able 
head directed it ; but it won finally because its leader 
never allovred it to lose in battle what he had gained 
for it by strategy, and because the subordinate 
officers, and soldiers, fought his plans tlirougli. 

The scope of these lectures has not permitted us to 
discuss the battles of Wellington, but we cannot too 
strongly advise a close study in standard works of 
the way in which he placed and handled his troops 
in them.^ 


* At Sandhurst the ahove lectures were followed hy others in con- 
sideration of selected battles of Wellington, Napoleon, and Lee, as illus- 
trating the subject of Tactics.” 



CONCLUSION, 


In the introduction to these Lectures it is men- 
tioned that they aim at the following three objects, 
stated briefly : — 

1st. To give an outline of the chief British opera- 
tions of the Peninsula War. 

2nd. To give reasons for every step taken, exami- 
ining their value, and to draw attention to 
the influence which the character of the 
country exercised on the campaigns. 

3rd. To explain and illustrate from the campaigns 
some of the technical terms and chief maxims 
of the art of war. 

In connexion with these objects, a few pages are 
now added in conclusion. 


With regard to the 1st, it may be convenient for 
future reference to give here a short summary of the 
events of the various years of the war. 


1807. December. — French army, under Junot, takes 
possession of Portugal. 




1808. 1st August. — Landing of Sir A. Wellesley 
in Portugal. 

17 til August — Battle of Rolica. 

21st August. — Battle of Vimiero. 

SOtli August. — Conventioii of Cintra. 

Result ; The expulsion of Junot from 
Portugal, and the possession of that king- 
dom with its harbours, fortresses and strong 
frontier towards Spain. 

1808. 26th October. — ^A British army under Sir 

John Moore and Sir David Baird, advances 
from Lisbon and Corunna to aid the Span- 
iards. Is surrounded by Napoleon’s forces, 
and obliged to retreat towards Corunna. 

1809. 16th January. — Battle of Gonimia. 

Result: The turning Napoleon from the 
invasion of Portugal and Andalusia, 

29th March. — Soult having invaded Portugal 
takes Oporto. 

5th May. — Sir Arthur Wellesley advances 
from Coimbra against Soult, who had in- 
vaded Portugal from the north. 

12th May. — Passage of the Dmro, 

Result : The expulsion of Soult from Por- 
tugal; the overthrow of his army, and the 
re-capture of Oporto. 

20th July. — Sir A. Wellesley uniting with^a, 
Spanish army under Cuesta, advances to- 
wards Madrid. 


27tli and 28tli July. — ^Battle of Talavem, 
Result: Of comparatively little value to 
the French or English, except that the French 
evacuated Galicia. 

1810. In the spring of this year the French over-run 

Andalusia, and various provinces of Spain, 
and besiege Cadiz. 

June. — Massena moves forward; takes Al- 
meida and Ciudad-Rodrigo, and invades 
J^ortugal; and Wellington, retiring before 
him towards the Lines of Torres Vedras, 
draws up in position at Busaco. 

7th September. — Battle of Busaco. 

Remainder of this year Massena remains in 
front of the Lines, and his army falls into 
great distress. 

Result: The failure of the French to drive 
Sir Arthur Wellesley out of Portugal, and 
the loss by the Allies of the fortresses of Al- 
meida and Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

1811. 5th March. — Retreat of Massena commences, 

and Battle of Barossa^ fought near Cadiz. 
10th March.— Soult moving from Andalusia to 
aid Massena takes Badajoz (French siege). 
Turns back again towards Cadiz upon hear- 
of the battle of Barossa. 

22nd April. — In his absence Beresford endea- 
vours to re-take Badajoz. 

^ 2nd M^.— Massena, after retreating out of 
Portugal, returns to attack Wellington near 
Almeida. 
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1812, 19th January. — ^Wellington re-takes Ciudad-- 
Bodrigo. 

7th April. — Re-takes Badajoz (3rd English 
siege). 

10th May.— Surprises 

13th June. — Advances into Spain against 
Marmont. 

26th June.— Takes the forts of Salamanca. 

22nd July.—Battle of 

12th August.— Wellington pursuing Joseph^ 
enters Madrid. 

26th August. — Soult raises the siege of Cadiz^ 
and evacuates Andalusia. 

19th Septemher. — Wellington lays siege to 
Burgos — fails, and returns again to Portugal. 

Result: The capture of Ciudad-Rodrigo 

and Badajoz, the works at Almarez/ and the 


3rd and 5th of May. — ^Battle ofMimtes d^Onovo, 
10th May.— Wellington regains Almeida. 

16th May. — Soult liaving compelled Beresford 
to raise the siege of Badajoz (1st English 
siege) attacks him. " 

Battle of 

27th May. — Wellington, joining Beresford, re- . 
news the siege of Badajoz— hut Soult forces 
him again to raise the siege (2nd English 
siege). 

Result: The expulsion of Masseha from 
Portugal. The re-capture of Almeida from 
the French. The defeat of the French armies 
in various battles, and the loss by the Allies of 
Badajoz. 
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forts at Salamanca ; tlie defeat of Marmont in 
the battle of Salamanca; the expulsion of 
Joseph from Madrid and the delivery of Cadiz 
and all Andalusia. 


May. — Wellington again advances into Spain. 
Turns the French positions behind the Duero 
and the Ebro, and 

21st June. — Defeats Joseph in the great battle 
of Vitoi^kiy driving him back to the Pyrenees, 
and then lays siege (29th June) to St. Sehas- 
tian^ and also blockades Pampeluna. 

2oth to 31st July. — Soult endeavouring to re- 
lieve Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, fights the 
battles of the Pyrenees. 

31st August. — Capture of St. Sebastian. 

7th October. — Wellington passes the river 
Bidassoa, forming the boundary between 
Spain and France. 

31st October. — Pampeluna surrenders. 

10th November. — Wellington advances into 
France. Forces the passage of the Nivelle. 
9th December. — Forces the passage of the Nive 
and closes upon Bayonne. 

10th to 13th December. — Soult attacks the 
Allies and fights the actions before Bayonne, 
and both armies then go into cantonments. 

Result: The rout of Joseph’s army; the 
almost complete expulsion of the French from . 
Spain. The establishment of a new Base,” 
on the> northern coast. The capture of St. 
Sebastian and Pampeluna, the successful inva- 
sion of French territory, and repeated defeats 
of §oult. 





1814. 14th FeTbruary. — Wellington drives Soult over 
the Bidonze and Gave de Manleon. 

22nd Fehruary.- — Sonlt retreating behind the 
Gave de Pan, takes up a position at Orthez. 
23xd to 26th Fehriiaiy. — Passage of the 
Adonr hy Wellington j and investment of 
Bayonne. 

27th February. — -Battle of Or 
2nd March. — Affair at Aire. 

12th March. — ^Beresford enters Bordeaux. 

20tli March. — Affair at Tarbes. Sonlt retires 
to Toulouse. 

10th April. — Battle of Toidoim* 

14th April. — Sortie from Bayonne. Conclu- 
sion of the war. 

Eesnlt : The successful passage of the great 
river Adour ; the defeat of Soult in two battles 
and several actions ; the capture of the cities 
of Bordeaux and Toulouse, and the expulsion 
of Napoleon’s armies from a large portion of 
the French territory. 


The above tabular summary of the events of the 
various years of the war explains the occasion on 
which all the battles and sieges which are borne on 
the colours of English regiments for the Peninsula 
and the south of France were fought. 

These are marked in Italics above, and are ; — 
Eolica. Busaco. 

Vimiero. Barossa. 

Corunna. Fuentes dpnoro. ^ 

Duero. Albuera. 

Talavera. Ciudad-Eodrigo. 
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Badajoz. San Sebastian. 

Almaraz . N ivelle. 

Salamanca. Niye. 

Vitoria. Ortliez. 

Pyrenees. - Toulouse. 

The word Penmsula^^ is also inscribed in order to 
include all tlie less important affairs (of which there 
were very many) not put down above, and the 
following three names are borne exceptionally by 
different regiments : — 

Sakagu7i — ^by the 15th Hussars for a gallant ca- 
valry combat, on the 2 1st "December, 1808, during 
Sir John Moore’s campaign. 

Arroya dos Mollinos — by the 34th Regiment, for 
a surprise by Lord Hill on 28th October, 1811, of a 
detachment of Soult’s army, undertaken to divert the 
French attention from Wellington in the North. 

Tarifa — by the 47th and 87th Regiments, for the 
repulse of a French attempt to take the castle of 
Tarifa in December, 1811. 


With regard to the 2nd object of the Lectures, the 
following synopsis of them drawing attention to the 
chief points discussed in each Lecture — and especially 
in the Remarks ” — may be of use : — 

LECTURE I. 

Origin of the war, and manner in which Portugal 
and Spain were quietly occupied by the French. 
UJiUtary strength at the opening of the war of Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal and France, and position of the 
French In the Peninsula. Topography of the Penin- 
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Bukj especially tlie character of the momitain chains, 
roads and rivers, and the positions of the harbours 
and fortresses. 

Reasons for the selection of Lisbon and Cadiz; as 
the best starting points for the British army ; strength 
of the Portuguese frontier should be especially noted ; 
also the advantage of operating from the west coast. 
Nature of the topographical difficulties which Napo- 
leon, by treacherously occupying Spain and Portugal, 
had overcome. 

Disadvantages his troops laboured under— the di- 
rection of the mountain chains to be particularly 
noticed. 

Advantages and disadvantages which the British 
laboured under. 

LECTURE II. 

Reasons for the whole army being eventually di- 
rected towards Lisbon. 

Reasons for landing at Figueras. 

Reasons why the French gave battle at Rolica. 

Reasons why Sir A. Wellesley in advancing after 
the battle kept to the sea-coast. 

Plan of campaign of Sir A, Wellesley. Reasons 
why it would probably have succeeded; in what its 
risk consisted, and why it was abandoned. 

Operations proposed by him after the battle of 
Vimiero. Reason why they were not carried out. 

Reasons for which Junot after Vimiero desired to 
negociate for terms. Nature of the terms agreed upon. 

Reason of the Convention of Cintra being advan- 
tageous to the British. 

Reason of the importance of the defile Qf Torres 
Vedras. 
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General plan of campaign given to Moore. 

Eeason why he did not join Baird by sea. 

Position of affairs early in October when he set out 
from Lisbon, and changes which had taken place in 
i the Peninsula, more especially in the situation of the 

French a!nd Spanish armies. 

i * LECTUEE III. 

Eeason for Moore’s separating his artillery and 
cavalry from his main body. 

EeasOns for his delay in marching, and of the 
length of the various columns. 

Position of the British and French armies on the 
26 th and 28 th November, and reasons of the British 
position being dangerous. 

Eeason of Hope’s position, 28 th November, being a 

1 I critical one. 

Eeason wdiy Moore was not responsible for the 
situation of the British Army. 

Eeason why Moore counter-ordered Baird’s m- 
tended retreat. 

^ Eeason wdiy Moore, before threatening the French 

line of communication, established magazines at 
Benevente and other places. ' 

Advantage he gained by this. 

Chief reason wdiy he determined to move forw^ard 
against Soult. 

Important result of this movement. 

Reason why Napoleon when marching from Madrid 
took the road towards Tordesillas and Benevente. 

: Manner in which the nature of the ground favoured 

th^ retreat of lloore through Galicia, and why it did 
^ not alloW'^him to make a permanent stand there. 







LECTUBE IV. 

Position of Allies and French on 22nd April, 1809, 
when Sir A. Wellesley landed for the second time in 
Portugal. 

French plan for iiwading Portugal. 

Seasons for its comparative failure. 

Eeason why Sir A. Wellesley determined to ad- ^ 
vance against Soult in preference to Victor. 

His plan of campaign, and object of detaching 
Beresford. 

T: 

Keasons why, upon reconnoitring Soiilt’s position, 
he determined to attempt the passage of the Duero. 

Beasons why this method of passing the river was 
skilful as well as daring. 

Eeason why Soult after he had commenced his re- 
treat from Oporto was in a most critical position. 

Eeason- why Murray is censured by military 
writers. 

Eeasons why Sir A. Wellesley delayed at Oporto. 

Eeasons why Beresford’s.operations are censured. 

Eeason of the importance of the points of Ama- 
rante, Salamonde and Montalegre, and of Loison 
having been wrong in abandoning Amarante. 

Influence of the nature of the country upon the 
results of this campaign. 

Eeason why after his success against Soult, Sir 
A. Wellesley was obliged to return at once towards 
Abrantes. 

LECTURE V. 

Position of Allies and French at end of June, 1809, 
at opening of campaign of Talavera. 

Principal considerations which influeficed Sir Af^ 
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Wellesle7 in Ms plan of campaign, oilier plans open 
to Mm, and objections to these. 

Nature of Ms plan, and chief object of it. 

Reason why he advanced without magazines. 

Reason why on approaching Victor behind the 
Alberche ^he did not at once attack him, and why 
Victor immediately afterwards retired. 

Reasons why the British, after the victory of Tala- 
vera, did not pursue the French. Illustrations of the 
bad faith of the Spaniards. 

Reasoil why Sir A. Wellesley was now obliged to 
turn back towards Placencia. 

Explanation of Soult’s having concentrated so large 
an army in rear of the Allies. 

Reason why on 3rd August it became necessary 
for Sir A. Wellesley to retreat without delay. 

Reasons for his commencing the Lines of Torres 
Vedras.” 

Reasons why Sir A. Wellesley could hardly have 
foreseen the events of this campaign, and why it is 
probable that his plans, except for unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances, would have succeeded. 

Reasons wdiy Joseph is censured for attacking the 
Allies at Talavera. 

Causes which contributed to mar the results of this 
campaign for both sides. 

Great influence upon the operations of the cam- 
paign exercised by the topography of the country. 

LECTURE VI. 

Changes in the situation of affairs between the end 
of fhe Talaver^ campaign and J une, 1810. 

^ Position of the French and Allies in June, 1810. 


1 


Reasons for the arrangements made by Wellington. 
Different lines by wliich tbe Frencli could invade 
Portugal* 

French plan of campaign. 

Discussion of the line of invasion %Yhich the French 
adopted, and its comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages both before and after the capture of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo and Almeida, vdtli regard to other possible 
lines. 

Reason why the position of a portion of the Light 
Division under Crawford became critical. 

Movements of Massena between loth and 26th Sept. 

. In what respects are these criticised, and why were 
his positions on the 16th September well selected. 

Reason -why Wellington offered battle at Busaco; 
why Massena was enabled to secure the Boyalva pass 
the day after the battle, and why lie did not do so 
earlier. 

Consideration of Wellington's position, especially 
with regard to the roads leading towards the position. 

Reason for his failing back after the battle. 

Reason why, if Massena had failed in securing this 
pass, he would have been in a most disadvantageous 
position. 

Reason why ^Veliiugtou made the arrangements lie 
did with regard to this pass, and in what respect they 
have been challenged. 

Operations of Massena from 28th September up to 
his arrival before the Lines of Torres Vedras.’’ 

Description of these lines and their peculiar advan- 
tages. 

Position occupied by the Allies and French afthe 
close of 1810. ' , 
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Reason wliy Soult’s army did not co-operate more 
actively w itli Massena. 

Manner in wliicli Hill co-operated in the campaign. 
LECTURE VII. 

Reason why Napoleon refused to aid Massena fur- 
ther than hy ordering Soult to support him actively. 

Reason why Soult, after the capture of Badajoz, 
returned suddenly towards Cadiz. 

Reason why Massena had Ibeen enabled to subsist 
his army as long as he did in front of the lines ; and 
why at last he was compelled to retreat. 

Reason why, when beginning the retreat, one divi- 
sion remained behind at Punhete. 

Movements of Massena, in retreat, from 5th Marcli 
up to his arrival at Salamanca early in April, and 
Wellington’s movements in pursuit ; the manner in 
which Ney endeavoured to make the most of the 
ground in retarding Wellington to be noticed. 

Lines of retreat that w^ere open to Massena. 

Discussion of their comparative advantages, &c. 

Reason why Wellington during the pursuit de- 
tached a force towards Badajoz. 

Reason why Ney should have held his position 
obstinately at Condeixa (for failing in which he was 
superseded by Massena), and causes assigned for his 
not having done so. 

Reason why Condeixa was an important point, and 
why it was especially an object to destroy the bridge 
at Caimbra. ^ 

Plan of operations which Massena had intended to 
adopt after reaching Guarda on the 21st March. 

, Q 2 
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Advantages wMcli would have attended this plan, 
and reason why it was abandoned. 

Movements of Soult during this campaign, and of 
Beresford after being detached by Wellington to- 
wards Badajoz on 15th March; also of Wellington 
and Marmont from the time when the former set off 
from Almeida (April 9th) to join Beresford up to the 
close of the campaign — accounting for the French 
siege of Badajoz ; the battle of Barossa; 1st English 
siege of Badajoz ; battle of Fuentes d'Onoro ; battle 
of Albuera ; 2nd English siege of Badajoz ; and rea- 
sons for the failure and abandonment of the above 
two sieges of Badajoz by the Allies. 

Situation of the Allies and French towards the 
close of 1811, 

LECTURE VIII. 

Reasons for the dispersion of the French armies at 
the opening of this campaign of 1812, and their posi- 
tions ; also the Allied position. 

Nature of the advantages which Wellington now 
possessed over the French. 

Reasons why, before commencing operations, it was 
necessary for him to take Ciudad-Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz, and not only one of these fortresses but both of 
them. Stratagems Wellington resorted to in order 
to conceal his design of besieging each of these for- 
tresses, and manner in which the French were 
deceived. 

Reasons why it was necessary for him to take 
them as quickly as possible by assault, and why 
the relieving French forces in each case faile'd'to 
save them, and retired. 




Positioa of Allied and French armies in May, 1812. 

Reason why Wellington now determined to operate 
against Marmont in preference to Joseph or Sonlt. 

Reason for the attempt to surprise Almarez ; strata- 
gems reported to and advantages gained Tby it. 

Advantage of repairing the bridge at Alcantara. 

Reasons for which sieges may often become neces- 
sary in war, 

LECTURE IX. 

Position of Marmont and Wellington on the Duero 
on 8th July, 1812. 

Reasons why Wellington and Marmont remained 
facing each other from the 8th to 16th July. 

Reason why Marmont assumed the offensive. 

General objects of Marmont and Wellington 
throughout the movements from the 15th to 22nd 
July, and the operations of strategy which these 
illustrate. 

Apparent object of Marmont’s march towards Toro 
on 16th. 

Real object of it. 

Reason why Wellington only brought his right 
wing as far as the Trabancos on the 16th. 

Reason why he retired it to the Guarena on the 
17th. 

Reason why, on the 19th, he was under no appre- 
hension as to Marmont’s turning his right. 

Obieet of Marmont’s march up the Guarena on the 
20th. 

^ Object of^Wellington’s march towards Cantalpino. 

Nature of the advantages which Marmont had 
gained "on the evening of the 20th, and reason why 
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r.ii army %litin.g.m a position coBipletely.coyeiingits 
lino of supplies is less, likely tliaii in any otlier posi- 
tion to be irretrieyably ruined by defeat* 

Eeasons wby Wellington bad resolyed on the 21st 
to retreat into Portugal. 

Eeason of Marmoiit’s moyement on the 22ndj and 
error made by him. 

Important result which the eyacmtion of the fort 
at Alba by the Spaniards had on the result of the 
battle of Salamanca. 

Eeasons why Marmontj. though eyideiitly exjposing 
his own line of communications through Yalladolid to 
Wellington j ran no serious danger in doing so. 

Eeasons why Burgos Avns besieged. 

Comparatiyc adyantages and disadyantages of the 
French and English systems of obtaining supplies in 
the Peninsula. 

Eeason why the situation of the French armies in 
the Peninsula proves, instead of disproves, the neces- 
sity of having some line of supplies, and conse- 
quently of guarding it. 

LECTUEE X. 

Position of the Allies and French at the opening 
of the campaign of 1813. 

Eeasons why the Allies at the opening of the cam- 
paign stood in a better relative situation with regard 
to the enemy than they had done in previous years. 

Plan of campaign foroied by Wellington. 

Eeasons for adopting it in preference to others. ^ 

Eeasons for Joseph not making his intended stand 
near Burgos. 
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Eeasons why Wellington determined to turn the 
line of the Ebro. 

Important strategical advantage he gained by this 
movement. 

Main object sought for in the attack upon Joseph 
at Vitoria. 

Manner in which Joseph might more effectually 
have retarded the success of the Allies in this cam- 
paign. 

Reasons why San Sabastian was besieged. 

Reasons why Pampeluna was invested and not 
besieged. 

Reasons for which Soult fought the battles of the 
Pyrenees, and the design of his mode of attack. 

Reasons for which Wellington determined to pass 
the Bidassoa. 

Reasons for which both armies after the passage 
of this river remained inactive for a month. 



LECTURE XL 

Topography of the S. W. portion of France. 

Defensive lines of France N. of the Pyrenees. 

Reason why Wellington attacked the left of Soult^s 
line behind the Mvelle, and object aimed at in the 
battle. Reason why this object was not entirely 
gained. 

Position assumed by the Allies and French after 
tlie passage of the Nivelle, 

Pv,eason -why Wellington determined to pass the 
Nive. Position he assumed after the passage. 

Danger of this position. 

Line^ taken up by Soult after the failure of his 
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attacks in tlie actions before BavonnCj and corres' 
ponding change of position made by Wellington. 

- Reason why Wellington, at the opening of the 
campaign of 1814, determined to attempt to force 
Soult’s left, driving him back over the Bido;iize and 
Gave de Mauleon. 

Operations of the Allied centre and left during this 
movement. 

Plan which Wellington had intended to follow had 
he failed in these operations. Discussion of it, and 
reason why Wellington would not have wished un- 
necessarily to have adopted it. 

Reason why it was necessary for Wellington to 
blockade or take Bayonne. 

Reason why, if a bridge were thrown over the 
Adour, it was necessary to throw it below Bayonne. 

Discussion as to whether Soult should have given 
battle or not at Orthez. 

Objects sought for by the Allies in the battle of 
Orthez. 

Reason why Beresford was detached after Orthez, 
and success of his movement. 

Direction taken by Soult after Orthez. 

Object of his march, and reason for its being con- 
sidered a skilful one, 

Object of his threatening to turn the Allied right 
on the 13th March, and of his taking up a strong 
position behind the Gros Lees. 

Operations of Wellington during his pursuit of 
Soult. 

Roads covered by Boult’s position on 8th March. 

Reason for the delay in the arrival of the Allies 
before Toulouse. 




Eeason for Toulouse ’being a place of strategical 
importance. 

Eeason for Wellington’s attempts to attack it from 
tlie Southj and for his being obliged to give them up. 

Lints of retreat open to Soultfrom Toulouse before 
and after the battle. 

Probable reasons why Suchet made no efforts to 
give assistance to Soult in this campaign. 


With regard to the 3rd object of the Lectures, 
the following technical terms have been simply 
defined : — 

Strategy.” 

Tactics.” 1 

Theatre of war.” F , 

''Base.” I 

'• Line of communication.” j 
'‘Line of operation.” ^ 

“Water-shed.” j 
“ Objective point.” 

“ Strategical points.” 

“ Important strategical points.” i 

“Decisive strategical points.” I 

“Tactical points.” _ Uecturell. 

" Important tactical points.” f 

" Decisive tactical points.” l 

" Single line of operations.” | 

" Double (or treble) line of operations.” I 
" Point of concentration.” ' 

* '^'‘ Interior lines,”— Lector 

In the various campaigns are found illustrations of 
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seYeral of tlie aboTC teclmical terns, such as Opera- 
tions by double” and ^‘single lines/’ ^‘strategical 
points/’ and so on; and also of the chief rules or 
maxims of the art of war. Most of these rules haye 
been discussed in the Eeniarks upon the Lejitures, 
but in order to impress these remarks more strongly 
and strengthen them by the weight of authority, we 
quote the following extracts (marked N.) from the 
“ Maximes de Guerre de Napoleon/’ and point out 
the illustrations of their truth occurring in the 

o ^ 

campaigns : — 

“ When, in order to conquer a country, one marches 
with two or three armies (each haying its separate 
line of operation) towards a fixed point where these 
armies are to unite, it is a principle that the junction 
of these different armies must neyer take place near 
the enemy, because not only can the enemy by con- 
centrating his forces hinder their junction, but he 
may also beat them each separately.”— N. 

Ex. : Sir John Moore fixed upon Salamanca, a 
point near the enemy, at which to concentrate with 
Baird, and got into the most dangerous situation, in 
which each portion of the allied army was exposed to 
be beaten separately. 


“ To operate from directions wide apart and be- 
tween which there is no direct communication is a 
fault which generally leads to others. It is a prin- 
ciple that an army should always keep its columns 
united, so that the enemy cannot thrust himself 
between them, 

“ When from paHicular reasom one must fiepart 




from this rulej the separated corps should be able to 
support themselves in their operations^ and be as 
little exposed as possible to be attacked while 
isolated.’’- — N. 


The principle involved in the above maxim is, that 
Double or Treble lines ” are^ as a rule, objection- 
able, but that it may however be necessary from 
circumstances (or even advantageous) to operate in 
this way ; that then, however, each corps must be 
rendered ^‘Independent ” and be as little as possible 
exposed to attack. 

Ex. of the failure of Double lines : Allies operated 
in this way in the campaign of Corunna, and 
failed. 

Allies and French operated in this way in the 
campaign of Talavera, and both failed. The 
French in the campaign of 1810 , and failed 
(for Soirlt was intended to co-operate with 
Massena but did not do so) ; 
and Napier remarks that history generally proves 
that operations of this nature usually do fail.” 

Ex. of violation of the rule, laying down that each 
column ^/separated, must at all events be rendered 
strong and independent. — Sir J. Moore’s column 
moving from Lisbon was without artillery, cavalry, 
or ammunition. The danger it incurred has been 
pointed out. 

Ex. of success attending an operation by a “Double 
line.” 

Sir A. Wellesley’s advance from Coimbra against 
Soult, detaching Beresford. 

Wellington’s success in turning the Line of the 




Duero in 1813* It sliomld be noticed tliatj in the 
latter case especially, every possible preparation for 
moving rapidly was made beforeliand. 

This carefal preparation has specially marked similar 
successful movements of the Germans also 4^rmg 
1866 and 1870. 



It is a well-approved maxim of war never to o 
what the enemy wishes. One ought therefore to 
avoid the field of battle which he has studied, §nd as 
a consequence never attack in front a position which 
can be gained by turning.” — N. 

Ex. : Wellington, in 1813, does not attack the 
strong French positions behind the Duero or the Ebro 
in front, as he was expected to do, but turned both of 
them — thus gaining his object by strategy, without 
loss to his army. 

If Massena had turned the Allied position at Busaco 
on the 7th Sept, instead of the 8th, he might have 
avoided the loss of men he suffered in the battle of 
Busaco, 

Nothing is more important in war than ^ Unity 
of Command.’ N. 

Ex. of the truth of this : — The constant failures of 
the French operations in the various campaigns on 
account of the comparative independence of the Mar- 
shals — special examples also in the campaign of 
Talavera, 1809, and in that of 1810 and 1814. 

The most important secret in war ^*s to make, 
oneself master of the ^ communicatioiis.’ ” — N, 

According to the laws of war, every general who ^ 
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situation would liaye been different (see Remarksj, 

p. 171). 

One oiiglit never to yield up one’s line of com- 
munication, but to know how to change it is^one of 
the most skilful manoeuvres of the Art of War.” — bT. 

Ex. : Change of line of communication by Sir John 
Moore in 1809 from Portugal to Corunna. . 

Change of line of communication by Well- 
ington in 1813 from Portugal to St. Ander 
on the N. coast of Spain. 

Change of line of communication by Soult 
from Bordeaux to Toulouse in 1814. 
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